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Historical Background Qee Ле- 212. 


The Achaemenid Empire 


Achaemenid Persian empire, after 


Cyrus the Great (559-529 в.с.) the founder of the 
gained control of all the Afghan 


defeating Croesus of Lydia and conquering Asia Minor, 
‘plateau in a series of campaigns to the north and cast of Iran. We see the extent of the 
Achaemanid empire in the three lists of the satrapies of Darius 上 (521-486 в.с.) from the 
Behistun inscription с. 516 ».c., and later from Darius’ palace at Persepolis and on his tomh 
nearby at Naqsh-i Rustam—all in modern Iran, The eastern territories of the Achaemenids 
included modern Afghanistan (Fig. 4-1) was organized into the satrapies of the following: 


(а) Aria, modern Herat which was the important centre of « 
been, as Frye suggests, the main separation point of the Aryans w 
those who moved to the west, and its name was subsequently applied to 0 
of eastern Iranian territories as far аз the Indus; 

(b) Bactria, the fertile country of Afghan Turkestan south of the river Oxus with its capital 
at Bactra, commanding the routes from Mery and Herat in the west, to Sogdiana in the 
north, China in the cast and across the passes of the Hindu Kush mountains to the Kabul 
valley and India in the south; 

(c) Drangiana, the steppe cou 
Seistan (i.e. Sakastene) which derives its name from th 


after their invasion in the second century В.С. 
(d) Arachosia, the east of Drangiana—the valley of the upper Helmand, modern Farah 


and Kandahar and the centre of Achaemenid ruling over the tribes as far as the Indus in the 
east and the sea to the south; 

(е) Sattagydia, the mountainous arca of central 
and Panjshir valleys later known as Paropamisa 
(У Gandhara, the area of modern Jalalabad, 
province. . 


astern Iran. It had probably 
ho migrated to India from 
he southern group 


тігу of the lower Helmand river and Hamun lake—modern 
e Saka tribes who were settled there 


Afghanistan including the Kabul, Bamiyan 
dae, the land “above the cag! 
Peshawar and the north west frontier 
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Fig. 4.1: Afghanistan and adjacent areas in the early historic period 


To the north of Afghanistan the Achaemenid empire included Choresmia (Khwarizm) and 
Sogdiana, and later in his reign Darius | added the Punjab and Sind to constitute the satrapy of 
the Indus. The whole of the empire was divided into provinces governed by satraps. Its 
economy was soundly based, trade was encouraged, and an effective road system was 
established. Aramaic was the language used for official business and it is from Aramaic script 
that the local Kharoshthi script was subsequently developed in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 


Alexander the Great and his Successors 


ht was the defeat of the last Achaemenid king, Darius Ш, at the battle of Gaugamela in the 
plains of Mesopotamia іп 331 в.с. that made Alexander the Great the new ruler of the 
Achaemenid Empire, including its satrapies in Afghanistan. After capturing the Persian 
capitals in the west, seizing their treasures and symbolically burning Persepolis, Alexander 
marched into Afghanistan and crossed the Hindu Kush mountains to conquer the satrapies об 
Bactria and Sogdiana (330-327 в.с.). To secure his lines of communication he established 
permanent posts at Alexandria in Aria (Herat), Alexandria in Arachosia (Kandahar) and 
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Alexandria sub Caucasum (Begram or a site nearby in the north of the Kohistan of Kabul) 
Returning to Begram he marched east to conquer Swat and the Punjab (327-325 в.с.). On the 
banks of the Beas, his army refused to go further. Alexander built a fleet, sailed down the 
Indus to the sea and returned to Persia in 324 after а dangerous land march through 
Baluchistan, He left behind him satraps and governors, but his administration did not long 
outlast his early death іп 323. Although his campaigns and short rule have left no direct traces 
in Afghanistan, his conquests had far reaching consequences and mark a watershed in the 
history of western Asia. In the north the old Achaemenid satrapies of Parthia and Bactria 
became provinces of the Hellenistic Seleucid kings; while the vacuum created by Alexander's 
withdrawal from the Punjab enabled Chandragupta, the new Mauryan King of Pataliputra 
(Patna), to extend his kingdom to northwest India and eastern Afghanistan 

After Alexander's death, Seleucus 1 Nicator emerged [rom the war of succession as King 
of Syria and most of western Asia; but when he tried to recover the territories of southeast 
Afghanistan and the Indus, he was forced to make peace, acknowledge the sovereignty ої 
Chandragupta Maurya, and cede Gandhara, Arachosia and Paropamisadae in return for 500 
elephants and a matrimonial alliance (c. 304 в.с.). These satrapies remained under Mauryan 
rule during the third century в. С. in the reigns of Bindusara (298-273) and Asoka (273 232), 
until the Mauryan empire began to break up with disputes over the royal succession and its 
great provinces established their independence. 


The Graeco-Bactrians 


Bactria had been an important base for Alexander's campaign against Sogdiana; and 
presumably retained an important military role under the Seleucids with a strong Greek 
garrison. During the reign of Seleucus Il, probably during the Third Syrian War (246-241) 
when Ptolemy Ill of Egypt invaded Syria, the two northwestern satrapies of the Seleucid 
empire, Parthia and Bactria, revolted and became independent kingdoms—Parthia under 
Arsaces and Bactria under Diodotus. Antiochus ПІ, the Seleucid king tried to take punitive 
action against Bactria in 208 в.с. and besieged King Euthydemus in Bactria; but he was obliged 
to withdraw and formally recognized Bactrian independence. Before returning to the west, 
` Antiochus crossed the Hindu Kush, and renewed his ancestral friendship with the ruling king, 
Subhagasena—a reference to the alliance that Seleucus Nicator had made a century previously 
with Chandragupta Maurya. But the visit was hardly friendly. Antiochus revic tualled his army 
at Subhagasena's expense, robbed him of all his elephants and imposed an indemnity 
The consequences were far reaching. It was clear that а resolute invader would meet little 
opposition from the remnants of the Mauryan empire. Euthydemus annexed Scistan and 
Arachosia. His son Demetrius pushed his conquests further. There was subsequently a period 
of civil war, Eucratides took Bactria and other territories from the house of Demetrius (c. 170 
в.с.) and afterwards we see two rival lines of princes. Under Apollodotus 1 and Menander the 
Graeco-Bactrians conquered a wide territory in eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab and Indus 
valley, governed by satraps and strategoi (с. 155 в.с.). Subsequently the Gracco-Bactrian 
kingdom becomes divided by civil war and lost most of its western territories to the 
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Parthians. We see several series of more local Greek rulers, until their kingdoms are 
progressively overthrown by the invasions of the Yuch-chi, and Sakas from the north and the 
Pahlavas from the west. 


Yueh-chi and Saka invaders 


From Chinese sources we know that the Yuch-chi migrated westward into the Hi region ¢ 160 
we, and displaced the Sakas, who migrated some into the Pamirs, Kashgar, Khotan and 
some westward to the provinces of Herat and Seistan. The Yueh-chi themselves moved south 
across the Oxus с. 120-100 в.с., occupying the Gravco-Bactrian territory north of the Hindu 
Kush mountains. About 80 n.c. we find the first Saka king Maues ruling at Taxila and 
controlling the provinces of the Punjab, He is succeeded by other Sakas who are King of 
Kings—Azes l, Azilises and Azes Il. The end of the Greek rule in the Paropamisadae is much 
less clear. The last known king was Hermaeus, but his coinage is extensively copied, and it is 
not clear who the issuers were, In Arachosia, after the rule of Azes I and Axilises, we find a 
line of Kings with Pahlava names, Spaliris, Spalagadama, Spalahores, the latter owing 
allegiance to Vonones as King of Kings who is sometimes identified with Vonones I of Parthia 
(a.D. 10-12). 

Meanwhile the Parthian dynasty of Arsaces had maintained its independence from the 
Seleucids, and under Mithradates I had become a major power. After the conquest of Media c. 
155 в.с. Mithradates | campaigned in Arachosia and took some border provinces from 
Eucratides, At this time the Parthians probably ruled Herat and Seistan. The Parthians had 
serious problems with the Saka migrations but Mithradates Il (123-88 в.с.) was successful in 
settling them, receiving allegiance from them and establishing Parthian rule generally in the 
east. Isidore of Charax, who died с. A.D. 25 describes Arachosia and Kandahar as the eastern. 
most part of the Parthian empire. 


The Indo-Parthians 


About A.D. 25 we see the emergence of a major new power in southern Afghanistan, the Indus 
valley and the Panjab—established by the Indo-Parthian King Gondophares. This dynasty is 
quite distinct from the Parthian kingdom and there is much to commend Herzfeld's 
hypothesis that the Parthian Suren in Seistan broke aw ay to establish an independent empire. 
Gondophares controlled Seistan, Arachosia, and the Paropamisadae in Afghanistan, as well ав 
extensive territories іп the indus valley that he captured from the Sakas and the East Greek 
Kingdom that he conquered from the successors of Strato Ii. His nephew Abdagases continued 
to rule most of this extensive empire, but their successors lost the Paropamisadac, Arachosia, 
Gandhara and the Indus territories to the Kushans about A.D. 78. A much attenuated Indo. 
Parthian Kingdom, represented Бу Orthagnes, Pacores, Gondophares ЇЇ, Sanabares } and Il, 
coniinucd to rule in Seistan throughout the second century A.D. and seems to have controlled 
at times both Herat and Merv 
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arc 
the 


Epigraphy 
The Achaemenids 


` The Behistun Inscription 


Epigraphic material for the history of the Achacmenid period comes not from Afghanistan but 
елі from Behistun, Persepolis and Naqsh-i Rustam. The Behistun inscription (Kent, 1950) and the 
bch relief of Darius I that accompanies it, are cut on a cliff rising high above the main raad from 
пт Mesopotamia to Media. Darius had the steps up to the relief smoothed away ко that no one 
pcm could approach it. The relief shows Darius seated with the rebels he had put down bound in 
HET front of him. The inscription is in three languages, Old Persian, Akkadian (the language of | 
ae Babylon) and Neo-Elamite. It sets out the deeds of Darius after he became king and the battles | 
T 


he fought to subdue his enemies, listing the 23 countries of his empire. These include Aria, 
Bactria, Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia and Gandhara—satrapies that are now part ої 
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Fig. 4.2: Epigraphic and numismatic find sites of the Achaemenid, Hellenistic and Indo-Greek 


periods. 
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Afghanistan. A fragment of this text in Aramaic has been discovered in Egypt (Cowley, 1923: 
248-271) giving credence to Darius’ claim that he made many copies and sent them 
everywhere among the provinces. 


The Role of Aramaic 


Aramaic had become the common language of the Near East under the Assyrians. The 
Achaemenids used it as the official language of their administration, and presumably 
introduced it to their satrapies in Afghanistan and the Indus valley. The Aramaic inscription 
discovered on an octagonal pillar during excavations at Taxila in Pakistan in 1915 (Marshall, 
1951: 164-166) refers to an official, when Asoka was governor of Taxila under his father. The 
five Aramaic inscriptions known so far from Afghanistan, three from Laghman and two from 
Kandahar, also bclong to the Mauryan empire that came to control the former Achaemenid 
satrapies in eastern Afghanistan in the third century в.с. 


Inscriptions of Mauryan Date 


The Inscriptions from Laghman 


The first Aramaic inscription to be discovered in Afghanistan was the fragmentary stone tablet 
found in the neighbourhood of Pul-i-Darunta in 1932 (Fig. 4.3). It was puzzling because it 
contained a number of unknown words, with suvrv repeated several times. Henning (1949: 
80-88) showed that it contained not only Aramaic but Middle Indian Prakrit words and that 
SHYTY accompanied these. It seems to be an abstract from the Sth or 7th Pillar Edict of Asoka. 
Such abstracts were expressly authorised by Asoka in his Rock Edict XIV. We see that it isa 
bilingual Indo-Aramaic inscription similar in form to the onc discovered at Kandahar in 1963. 

À second Aramaic inscription was discovered in the Laghman vallcy in 1969, 30 km from 
Pul i-Darunta. It is cut on the vertical face of a rocky ridge above the river in a position that 
would have dominated the old road (Dupont-Sommer, 1970: 158-173). Dated in vear 10 of 
Asoka, the year of his conversion to Buddhism, it speaks of the expulsion of vanity and the 
king's prohibition against fishing. Dupont-Sommer's claim that it refers to the distance to 
Palmyra—''200 arcs го Tadmor’’, cannot however be substantiated (Humbach, 1973: 
161-169). 

А third Aramaic inscription of Asoka, dated in his 16th year, was discovered in 1973 in 
the Laghman valley some 12 km from its confluence with the Kabul river (Davary and 
Humbach, 1974: 1-16). It refers to the King's religious views and seems to give an indication 
of the distance to the next locality. 


The Bilingual Rock Inscription at Kandahar 


In 1958 a fine rock inscription was discovered in Old Kandahar (Schlumberger et al., 1958). It 
was in excellent condition with a text in Greek on the upper part of the rock and one in 
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Aramaic beneath it (Fig. 4.4). The Greek version, beginning with Asoka's name, gives the 
text of one of the pious proclamations of the king. lt is complete in itself and followed by an 
Aramaic version of the same proclamation. Asoka, the greatest king of the Maursan dynasty 
and the first ruler to unify India, had been a hazy figure in Indian texts and Buddhist tradition 
until the discovery of his inscriptions—proclamations in the form of rock edicts inscribed on 
rock surfaces or in pillar edicts inscribed on columns. These were intended to explain the 
king’s concept ої Dharma—not formal religious belief so much as attitude of social 
responsibility. 

Asoka used the language and script of the localities in which he set up his inscriptions — 
middle Indian with Brahmi or Kharoshthi script in India, Aramaic in Taxila and Laghman and 
Greek and Aramaic here at Kandahar. Although the Indian texts arc clear enough in outline, 
there have been difficult problems of interpretation, which the versions in non-Indian 
language have helped to solve. For example dharma was long translated as "Там"; but the 
bilingual Kandahar inscription uses an Aramaic word that Dupont-Sommer translates as 
"truth" and а Greek word that must be “picty 


The Greek Building Inscription from Kandahar 


The second Greek inscription from the ruins of old Kandahar (Fig. 4.5) was discovered in 
1963 by a German physician, Dr Seyring, who presented it to the Kabul Museum. 
(Schlumberger, 1964а: 126-140; Benveniste, 1964: 137-157). It is cut on a block of porous 
limestone some 45 х 70 cm. Its text gives the end of edict ХИ and the beginning of edict XIII 
of King Asoka. The stone is a rectangular block 12 cm thick which must have been part of a 
much larger monument—a building of stone on which the fourteen major rock edicts of 
Asoka were inscribed; and this suggests that we should in due course find more inscriptions 
from this building in old Kandahar. 

Edict XIII is about “the sects’’. Asoka insists they must respect cach other and accept the 
lessons of others. It is interesting to see how ‘‘the sects’’ are translated by "schools of 
thought" in Greek. Edict XIV, as in other versions, describes his conquest of Kalinga when 
100,000 of its inhabitants were killed and 150,000 deported, the king's remorse for this, his 
order to abstain from eating the flesh of any living creatures and his zeal for picty. 


The indo-Aramaic Inscription from Kandahar 


About the same time, in the latter part of 1963, а fragmentary Aramaic inscription, now in an 
Italian collection, was bought in the bazaar at Kandahar. (Benveniste and Dupont-Sommer, 
1906: 437-465). The stone is some 24 x 18 cm and contains a text of seven lines in Aramaic 
letters. The fragment has no name but is clearly Asokan because of its contents, It contains the 
strange word suvrv which is used several times as in the Aramaic inscription from Pul-i 
Darunta. Each time it occurs, it comes immediately before an Indian and after an Aramaic 
word. Although the script is Aramaic throughout, it is in fact a bilingual inscription involving 
two languages—Aramaic and Prakrit. The two are mixed—each group of words in one 
language is followed by a paraphrase or translation in Aramaic of the Indian text and the 


Fig. 4.4: The Graco: Aramaic bilingual of Asoka from Kand 
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change is marked by 5нуту. It is an interesting presentation, which gives the original Indian 
text transliterated into Aramaic, followed word by word with an Aramaic translation. lt 
contains part of the seventh Pillar Edict of Asoka. "he end of the Kandahar inscription 
appropriately has іп Aramaic alone ''[These orders] were set to writing on pillars". 


Historical Significance 


The discovery of this important group of inscriptions al’ Asoka from Laghman and Kandahar 
gives us a clear picture of the western extent of the Maurvan empire, and its control of 
Arachosia. The Greek inscriptions, in form and style, belong to the high Hellenistic period 
and are the same as one would find elsewhere in the Greek world at this date—impressive 
evidence for the unity of Greek culture in the third century в.с. Greek colonists at Kandahar 
still constitute an important nucleus of culture under the Mauryans, in touch with the main 
Greek world; and it is to them that the preaching of Asoka's edicts in Greek are directed, But 
there is equal interest in the Iranian population of the Mauryans—in particular the Kambojas 
mentioned with the Yonas (i.e. Greeks) in edict XII as peoples to whom Asoka sent 
missionaries. 


Discoveries at Ai Khanum 


Greek Inscriptions in Bactria 


The first Greek inscription (other than those on coins) from Bactria was the potsherd with 
ATPOC discovered by Schlumberger (1947: 241-3) at Tepe Nimlik—35 km west of Balkh in 
1946. The subsequent excavations at Ai Khanum have produced three well preserved 
inscriptions—important evidence for the pure Greek character of the city in its language, 
culture and system of education in Bactria. 


The Inscriptions of Clearchus 


Inside the walls of Ai Khanum in the pronaos of the funerary monument of Kincas, who seems 
to have been the founder of the city, the base оба stele (Fig. 4.6) was discovered in situ with 
two texts of the third century п.с. (Bernard, 1967: 317 8; Robert, 1968: 421-457). One in 
cursive script describes in two clegaic couplets how Clearchus had erected in the temenos of 
Kineas a transcript of the precepts at Delphi. He had gone to copy them carefully at Delphi 
himself. To the right ina different hand is the text of five maxims “As a child be moderate, asa 
young man be self controlled, in middle age be just, as an old man al good counsel and at death 
without regret’ ап exhortation to acquire the chief qualities of man appropriate to each age 
of life. The importance of this philosophy to the city is эсеп [rom the location—the temenos 
ofits founder. Robert comments aptly an the impressive fidelity to the most authentic form of 
Hellenism represented by the wisdom of Delphi and on the community of race, language and 


ulture fostered by these remote Greek colonists in a strange environment. 


em ae mu 一 
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The Dedications in the Gymnasium 


227 Inthe north part of the lower town a dedication to Hermes алі! Hercules, protectors of the 


4 ymnasium (Bernard, 1967a: 317-9; Robert, 1968: 416-421) was discovered in the wall 
m E М 4 j " ^ 
Г enclosing а large court— the centre of a traditional Greek establishment for physical and 
4 intellectual education. The dedication was made by two brothers Tribalios and Strate both 


(Й sons of Strato. Triballos is the name of a tribe in northern Thrace, suggesting that the family 
had had some link with the Macedonian army. 


| Finds from the Necropolis 


The chance find of a fragmentary Greek inscription of funerary character led to the excavation 
in 1971 of a Greek mausoleum in the necropolis outside the walls. In its northwest vault were 
three funerary jars inscribed in ink with the names of the deceased whose remains they 
| contained (Bernard, 1972: 608-618 )—a small boy and small girl, Lysanias and Isidora, and 
227 Kosmas. Here again we have important evidence for the ethnic character of the population. 
Lysanias is a Macedonian name and Isidora is а theophoric name~—interesting evidence fur the 
б worship of Isis іп the remote north cast of the Greek world. 

On the approach to the mausoleum were discovered fragments of two funerary 
inscriptions. One was part of a stele containing the words "Kings" presumably the 
4 tombstone ої some dignatory іл the royal administration. 


The Aramaic Ostracon 


Evidence for the coexistence of а more local culture is to be seen in the ostracon in Aramaic 
| script discovered in the sanctury of the temple а redans (see р. 225) in 1970 (Bernard 1972: 
631—2). It contains a number of Iranian names, but the absence of any syntax makes it difficult 
to decide whether it is Aramaic or middle Persian. The central text is an economic document 
recording the state of a series of payments of the type known from the archives of Муза, It is 
probably not so much Aramaic official but the local Iranian language—Bactrian 


transliterated into Aramaic script. . 
E Early Kharoshthi Inscriptions 
К The Early Use of Kharoshthi 


Bühler (1898: 48-100) has shown: that Kharoshthi lett 
pr, alphabet was elaborated with the help of Brahmi. Kharoshthi was used in the versions ol 
Asoka's edicts at Manschra and Shahbazgarhi_in_north Pakistan, xhile-Aramaic was used to 
% transliterate Middle Indian (Prakrit) in the Laghman valley and at Kandahar in Afghanistan. It 
was used with Greek widely on the coins of the Gracco-Bactrians struck south of the Hindu 
Kush; but-most. of the earlier Kharoshthi inscriptions belong tu the period of the Indo- 
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Scythian empire of Maues and the dynasty of Azes, who marked the establishment of their 
empire on the Indus witha new era—the Old Saka era, This is probably the era of 58 n.c., 
although Konow (1929: xc-xci) attributes it to 84 З вс. and Van Lahuizen (1950: 1-72) to 
88 в.с. 


The inscription of Tiravharna the Satrap 


The earliest Kharoshthi inscription from Afghanistan seems to be that of the Satrap Tiravharna 
in year 83— discovered in digging an irrigation channel near Jalalabad (Fussman, 1970: 
43-55). It has early letter forms (Fig. 4.7), and belongs to an Indo-Scythian satrap— 
apparently in A.D. 25, і.е. during the reign ої Azes П as King of Kings. This inscription 
provides proof of the western extension of Indo-Scythian rule to Jalalabad at this time— 
reinforcing the evidence from some hoards of copper coins ої Azes Il discovered in the 
locality. 


rom the neighbourhood of Jalalabad. 
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The Bimaran Vase 


The other early Kharoshthi inscription from Afghanistan was also found near Jalalabad. When 
Masson excavated the relic chamber of Stupa No. 2 at Bimaran, 12 km west-north-west of 
Jalalabad, he recovered a steatite vase containing pearls, beads, а gold casket for relics and 
four billon coins of Azes with the tampha of Kujula. The vase has two Kharosththi 
inscriptions, onc on the lid and one round the body of the vase relating to the relics (Konow, 
1929: 50-52). To judge by the coins, the relics were deposited soon alter the collapse of Azes 
Il empire, after the first invasion of Kujula, and before the Indo- Parthian conquests; and the 
inscriptions will then belong to this period of transition. 


Numismatics 


Evidence for Currency and Circulation 


Evidence for the coinage current in different parts of Afghanistan during the Achaemenid and 
Greek periods comes from а variety of sources. We must distinguish isolated coin finds, i.e. 
coins that have been accidentally lost and so indicate the relatis c frequency of coins current in 
that locality at the time of their loss, from hoards i.c. groups of coins that have been collected 
by someone in antiquity, deliberately concealed and for some reason not recovered by their 
owner or his family. Some hoards may have been collected over a period of time and are 
evidence for the currency of the locality over a period rather than for current circulation at 
the time the hoard was secreted. This will only become apparent on studying the composition 
of the find. 

There is a growing body of numismatic evidence for this period from the excavations at 
sites such as Begram, Surkh Kotal, Ai Khanum, Hadda and Kandahar (Fig. 4.2); but for many 
areas we must still rely on coins offered in the local bazaar, private collections formed in that 
locality and the local museum collections at Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat and Kandahar. Much of 
hoard material does not come from controlled excavations. The most important hoards have 
been published, but in several cases information about the discovery is incomplete and only 


* some of the coins originally discovered may have been available for study. 


The Achaemenids 
Role of the Siglos 


The official currency of the Achaemenid satriapies in Afghanistan consisted as onc might 
expect, of the royal Achaemenid sigloi, but as in other parts of the Achaemenid empire the 
royal silver sigloi are very heavily outnumbered by Greek coins and their copies—some of a 
much earlier date from Athens and other Greek cities. Schlumberger (1953: 1-64) has shown 
that prior to the Macedonian conquest the circulation of silver throughout the Achaemenid 
empire depended heavily on Greek imports and was normally ac cepted as bullion—not at its 
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nominal value. The traditional Achaemenid relation between gold and silver was 1:13-3 and 
this was the basis of the standard of the gold daric, silver siglos and their official exchange. In 
Greece the relative value of gold to silver was 1:12 and then 1:10 after Philip opened the gold 
mines at Pangacus in 358/7 в.с. This isa Strong economic reason why older Greek coins were 
preferred to the over-valued Achaemenid зівіоз, until Alexander and the Seleucids reformed 
the currency. 


The Oxus Treasure 


The Treasure of the Oxus, containing rich Achaemenid objects of gold and jew Пету reached 
Europe with some 1500 coins ranging from the early filth century to about 200 x. c. (Dalton, 
1905; Schlumberger, 1953: 46-49; Bellinger, 1962: 51-67). The coins fall into їмо distinct. 
periods— that of the Achaemenid empire and that of the kingdoms of Alexander the Great and 
his successors. Schlumberger has studied the prehellenistic coins of the Oxus Treasure that 
remain in the British Museum and has shown that in Containing old Greek silver and its 
imitations from Athens, Acanthus, Byzantium eic., it follows the pattern of other 
Achaemenid hoards. Among the silver hoards of Achaemenid date known to him from all 
parts of the Empire, five contained Achacmenid sigloi only, ten contained both сірісі and 
Greek silver and more than 44 contained Greck silver but no sigloi. 


Тһе 1966 Balkh Hoard 


The hoard of more than 170 old Greek coins found in a pot in the neighbourhood of Balkh in 
1966 conforms to this pattern. (Troxell and Spengler, 1969: 1-19). It contained 150 Athenian 
tetradrachms and coins from some 13 other Greek cities that suggest a burial date с. 380 
B.C .—but no sigloi. 


The Chaman-i-Hazuri Hoard 


The Chaman-i-Hazuri hoard from Kabul was discovered іп 1933 by workmen digging 
foundations for a house (Schlumberger, 1953: 31-45). Of the 1000 or so coins it contained 
Schlumberger has been able to recover and publish 115. The striking feature about the hoard 
is the large number of Greek silver coins, 34 from Athens and 30 from other Greck states and 
the small number of Achaemenid coins, simply eight sigloi—reflecting the recurrent pattern 
in Achaemenid hoards throughout the empire. Most of the Greck coins can be dated fairly 
closely and there is no reason to place any of them later than 400 в.с. although a copy may be 
derived from an Athenian prototype of 394/3. This, with the absence of Macedonian and 
Hellenistic coins suggests a burial date in the mid fourth century в.с. The remaining silver 
pieces are bent bar silver toins— mostly of about 11-7 g and local silver punched coins of a 
completely new type with a full denomination ranging from 9 to 12 р. Bent bar coins provided 
the silver currency of Taxila and the Achaemenid satrapies of northwest India before the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. Examples are recorded from Charsada and the Bhir Mound 
excavations at Taxila in Pakistan. Two hoards containing them have been reported from Bhir 
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Mound, and a third from Bajaur, also in Pakistan. From Afghanistan, in the deposit from Mir 
Zakah near Gardez there were 50 bent bar silver coins and 550 of the round (sometimes 
scyphate) single type silver that seemed to constitute the three-quarters and one-cighth 
denomination of the series. 


Other Hoards of Bent Bar Coins 


Two hoards of bent bar silver coins are known to have been found in recent years in Jalalabad 
province. The Kabul Museum has 12 out of a total of some 50 bent bar silver coins found at 
Khugjani near Jalalabad in 1962 (Fig. 4.8); and a second hoard of some 100 bent bar coins, all 
of the same type, was found on the outskirts of Jalalabad by workmen digging the foundations 
for a building in 1970 (Fig. 4.9). In weight beat bar coins are double the weight of the 
Achaemenid royal siglos; chronologically they belong to the fourth century s.c., the last 
century of Achaemenid rule; and their presence at Kabul, Gardez and Jalalabad as well as at 
Taxila and Charsada suggests that they were made for currency in the easternmost 
Achaemenid satrapies. The new type silver punched coins in the Chaman hoard are very 
puzzling. They have the thick roundish fabric of Greek coins—not the flat square or oblong 
flans of Indian currency. Their general appearance, incusc punch, concave reverse and convex 
obverse again seems Greek although there is little Greek about their types. Their full 
denomination ranges in weight from 9 to 12 gand they are less worn than the bent bar coins in 
the hoard. We should therefore regard them as а local product subsequent in date to the long 
bent bar variety in the Chaman hoard, but owing more in fabric and appearance to the worn 
Greek silver present in the hoard. Finally the Chaman hoard contains fragments of silver 
bracelets and jewellery—one with two cuneiform characters that are Elamite letters, We 
should therefore regard the Chaman hoard as a treasure valued for its bullion like other 
Achaemenid hoards but reflecting also the silver readily obtainable in south cast Afghanistan 
at the time. 


4M ці 
Fig. 4.8: (left) Bent bar silver coin of late Achaemenid date from the 1962 Khugjani hoard 


(Reproduced, same size.) Kabul Museum. 


Fig. 4.9: (right) Bent bar silver coin of late Achaemenid date from the 1970 Jalalabad hoard 
(Reproduced same size.) Pte. Collection, Kabul. 


Changes Due to Alexander 
Alexander’s Currency Reform 


The conquests of Alexander the Great led to a major change in the pattern of the currency of 
the near cast. In a major currency reform he introduced throughout the empire a new coinage 
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based on the realistic value of gold to silver of 1 to 10 that. Philip Il had introduced to Macedon 
instead of the archaic ratio of 1 to 134 retained by the Achaemenids from an earlier period, He 
struck а gold stater of Attic weight and a silver drachm on the Attic standard that was tariffed 
at 20 drachms per gold stater. His purpose was clearly to establish the use of imperial coined 
money (not bullion) through the empire and the weight standard was well chosen in view of 
the wide popularity of Athenian silver coin as bullion through the Persian empire. 

The new imperial currency rapidly became the standard and was followed by the 
successor state of the Seleucids and later the Bactrian Greeks. In the numerous hoards of 
Hellenistic date coins of the period prior to Alexander are hardly ever found. When the state 
issued a plentiful currency and gave a realistic value to its own silver coinage, avoiding the 
overvaluation that had developed under the later Achaemenids, there was no occasion to 
prefer old coins traded as bullion. 


Later Element of the Oxus Treasure 


The later stratum of the coins of the Oxus Treasure reflect this w ith about 100 tetradrachms 
and 100 drachms of Alexander the Great, followed by coins of Alexander's successors, 
Seleucus 1, Antiochus 1 and Antiochus П among the Seleucid kings of Seria and Diodotas | 
among the first independent rulers of Bactria 


Mauryan and Graeco-Bactrian Coinage 


The Overall Pattern 


For the Mauryan and Graeco- Bactrian periods the pattern of currency reflects the successive 
stages of political suzerainty. Gandhara, Arachosia and the Paropamisadae were initially 
Mauryan provinces, and used the Mauryan silver and copper punch-marked coinage. North of 
the Hindu Kush mountains in Bactria we find first a Seleucid then a Bactrian currency 
following the Attic weight standard with fine Greek Portraits and reverse types using Greck 
legends only (Fig. 4.10). When the former Mauryan provinces were captured by the Bactrian 
Greeks, we seca new bilingual Indo-Greek coinage with legends in Greek on the obverse and 
Kharoshthi on the reverse (Fig. 4.11), struck toa new reduced Indian weight standard, with 
Copper coins of the square Mauryan type (Fig. 4.12). 


The Mir Zakah Deposit 


The Mir Zakah Treasure (Curiel and Schlumber, ег, 1953: 65-91) consisting of more than 
11,000 Indian, Graeco-Bactrian, Saka and later coins was discovered in 1947 in av Шаре 53km 
north east of Gardez on one of the old routes linking Ghazni and northern Arachosia with 
Gandhara. Most of the coins were in silver. There w еге 50 bent bar coins and 563 round 
зсуріаге and minuscule punched coins of ancient India, 4820 punch marked silver Coins, 
2012 Graeco-Bactrian drachms (compared with six tetradrachms), 3335 Saka drachms 
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(against 13 tetradrachms). The find included much smailer numbers of copper coins of these 
periods and of the Indo-Parthians and Kushans. The French excavations of 1948 (Curiel and 
Schlumberger, 1953: 92-99) established that the place of discovery had been two sacred tanks 
or basins, into which offerings, notably coins, had been thrown. This explained the presence 
ofa variety of votive offerings and items of jewellery, the enormous chronological range of the 
coins extending over five centuries, the excellent state of preservation of some of the oldest 
coins present in the hoard and the very heavy predominance of smaller silver denominations, 
The coins from this excavation showed the same general pattern as the coins recovered the 
previous year for the Kabul Museum. The treasures therefore a deposit, not a currency 
hoard, and provides extremely important evidence for the currency of Gardez and its locality 
over the whole period. We see the substantial role played by the punch-marked silver (the 
silver currency of the provinces of the Mauryan empire) and its replacement by the bilingual 
Greek and Kharoshthi silver drachms struck on the Indian standard when the Gracco-Bactrian 
kings conquered the former Mauryan provinces. This in turn was replaced by the bilingual 
Greek and Kharoshthi Saka coinage of Azes I, Azilises and Azes Il, as at Тахіїа. On the other 
hand the silver drachms of the Parthian and early Indo-Parthians are conspicuously absent 
with only three examples in all. Copper coins are less numerous than the silver, but may be an 
even better guide to political suzerainty in the area as their circulation was much more 
restricted than silver. There were 78 Mauryan copper coins of the square Taxila type in the 
deposit and 54 bilingual square Graeco-Bactrian coins, compared with three bilingual round 
copper coins, and three Greek monolingual coppers from Bactria, The coppers of 
Apollodotus 1 (22) are most heavily represented, followed by Pantaleon (9) and Eucratides 
(10). 5 - 


Finds from Begram 


During his residence in Afghanistan, Charles Masson discovered that large numbers of coins 
were constantly being found on the plain of Begram near the confluence of the Ghorband and 
Panjshir rivers in the Kohistan 60 km north of Kabul. During 1833 he purchased 1879 ancient 
coins, mostly coppers, and in the following four years he collected many more. He described 
his 1833 finds in some detail (Masson, 1834: 152-175) and gave an enumeration of the total 
collected from Begram in 1833, 1834 and 1835 (Masson, 1836: 537-547). This important 
evidence is reinforced by the much smaller number of coins from the French excavations at 
Begram in 1941, 1942 and 1946 (Ghirshman, 1946: 85-90) now in the Museum at Kabul. 
These excavation coins show the same basic pattern as the Masson surface finds. We can 
therefore check details from the excavation coins and use its evidence in conjunction with the 
statistical evidence of the Masson finds. 

More than 80% of the Graeco- Bactrian copper coins from the French excavations prior to 
the collapse of the silver denominations under Hermaeus are square, bilingual 
Greck/Kharoshthi copper coins. Among Masson's finds there are some 600 Graeco-Bactrian 
copper coins of this period. The denomination of the 78 Mauryan square copper coins is 
copied by the 43 square coppers of Agathocles and seven of Pantaleon, and the later stages of 
the same square denomination is seen in the 268 square coins of Eucratides, 73 of Apollodotus 


Fig-4.10: (1) GoldStaterof Graeco-Bactrian king Diodotust latethird century i.c. ). British Museum. (2) 
Silver Attic tetradrachm of the Graeco-Bactrian king Antimachus (early second cemarv во ) with 
Teverse type of Poseidon holding a trident. Herat Museum. (3) Square silver coin of the Gra 


eco-Bactrian 


king Antimachus (early second century u.c.) from the Mir Zakah hoard, with the figure of an elephant on 
oneside, anda thunderbolton the reverse, Kabul Museum, (Silver tetradachmofthe Graeco. Bariri 
king Lysias (second century v.c.) with the king wearing an elephants scalp hesddressand with standing 


figure of Hercules crowning himself on the reverse. British Museum. (5) Copper coin of 
(second century s.c.) witha laureate head ой Боо о) British Museum. (All coins shown in Figs 
are reproduced actual size, except for Fig. 4.13). 


hydemusil 


722 Fig. 4.11: (1) Square silver drachm of reduced Indian weight struck by Apollodotus I, with an elephant 
Sand Greek legend on the obverse and a humped bull and Kharoshthi leyend on the reverse. Pte 
` Collection. (2) Silver bilingual indian drachm of Menander (later second century a.c.) with a reverse 


2 figure of Palla? holding an aegis and thunderbolt. Pte collection. (3) Silver bilingual Indian drachm of 
7 Menander. with the owl reverse type. Pte Collection. 


Fig. 4.12: Square copper coin of Pantaleon with the f 


igure of a leopard in an incuse square (second 
century в.с.) British Museum. 
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Land 153 of Menander, followed by the 37 of Antialeidas and 14 of Lysias. We see how the 
square copper bilingual copper denomination іп this period was initially derived from the 
Mauryan and then progressively modified. 

The silver currency of the Hazarajat is seen from the hoard of 120 Graeco-Bactrian silver 
drachms of the Indian standard purchased at Charikar (Masson, 1836: 537-547). It consisted 
of seven square coins of Apollodotus І, 5 round coins of Antimachus and 108 of Menander— 
similar in composition to the 1926 Gang hoard and the 1942 Bajaur hoard— both from modern 
Pakistan. The 1942 Bajaur hoard is remarkable for the presence of some 700 bent bar and 
punch marked coins with 800 Indian drachms of Apollodotus 1, Antimachusand Menander—a 
treasure in which Indian standard drachms arc hoarded with the Mauryan punch marked silver, 
from which their metrology is eventually derived. A later stage in the silver currency of the 
Upper Kabul valley is to be seen in the 1923 hoard of 97 Graeco-Bactrian drachms of the 
Indian standard of later kings down to Hermacus (Whitehead, 1923: 325). 


Excavated Coins from Ai Khanum 


The discovery of two non-struck coin flans of Seleuciil or early Bactrian Greek fabric in the 
French excavations at Ai Khanum in 1968 (Bernard, 1969: 354) suggests that there may have 
been a local mint for copper coins—either official or unofficial in the city. The series of. 
excavation coins discovered since 1965 (Bernard et af, 1973: 203—5; Bernard, 1971: 446-7; 
1972: 631) now provide clear evidence for the currency of eastern Bactria. The copper coins 
of the Seleucid kings Seleucus and Antiochus 1 are succeeded by coins of the independent 
Graeco-Bactrian kings Diodotus, Euthydemus and Fucratides, mostly monolingual Greek 
coins of the Attic/Seleucid system, but with occasional bilingual Grewk/Kharoshthi square 
copper coins of Eucratides amounting to between 5 and 10%, of the Graeco-Bactrian coppers 
found. There is evidence of trade with provinces south of the Hindu Kush in the two punch- 
marked Mauryan silver coins found (in addition to the Graeco-Bactrian Attic standard silver 
coins one would expect), in the 1970 hoard of Mauryan punch-marked silver and in the 
presence of three bilingual tetradrachms among the 63 silver coins in the 1973 hoard. 
The hoard of 679 Indian and Indo-Greek silver coins found in the 1970 excavations has 
been fully published by Audouin and Bernard, (1973: 238-289; 1974: 7-41). The hoard was 
discovered in а traveller's water flask—far too large really for the number of coins concealed. 
It had been hurriedly buried с. 130 в.с. by the latest inhabitants of Ai Khanum at the time of a 
nomad invasion, but the hoard itself had been assembled over a relatively short time some 40 
years earlier. Punch-marked silver coins and the Indian standard bilingual Indo-Greck silver 
drachms were the currency not of Bactria but of the provinces of the Mauryan and former 
Mauryan empire. There is no doubt therefore that this treasure represented an import by way 
of trade from Gandhara. The 673 punch-marked silver coins were all of Mauryan date from 
the mint of Taxila. As in the 1912 Taxila hoard (Walsh 1939) there were no pre- or post- 
Mauryan punch-marked coins. They all have the hill, symbolized by three arches surmounted 
witha crescent, that seems to be the dynastic emblem of the Mauryan kingdom. The six sih cr 
coins of Agathocles are of a completely new type and are bilinguai—w ith a figure of the god 
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Fig. 4.13: Square silver bilingual coin of Agathocles (early second century в.с.) from the 1970 Ai 
Khanum hoard with a figure of the god Sankarshana on the obverse and of Vasudeva Krishna on the 
reverse. (Reproduced x 2.) Kabul Museum. 


Sankarshana and Agathocles’ name in Greek on the obverse and the god Vasudeva Krishna and a 
Brahmi legend on the reverse (Fig. 4.13). Their square shape and method of manufacture is 
closely modelled on the square punch-marked silver with which they were found. The 
weights of the coins (four of which are struck from the same obverse and reverse divs) range 
from 2-3 to 3-3 g, the same broad weight range of the punch-marked silver coins in the hoard. 
An several of his Indian copper coinages Agathocles copied the local denominations he found 
already in circulation; and in this hoard we see the same process and the origin of the Indo- 
Greek bilingual drachm, copying the denomination of the Mauryan punch marked silver that 
the Graeco-Bactrians found current in their new territories south of the Hindu Kush 

Apollodotus І, while retaining the square shape of the bilingual silver Indian drachm, 
subsequently stabilized its weight at the bottom of this weight range at about 2-45 g, and this 
was acceptable for parity of value with the punch-marked silver because of the consistently 
high silver content of the Indo-Greek coins. Subsequent kings retained this standard for the 
bilingual drachms but reverted to the round silver flan normal for Greek moneyers. 

The 1973 Ai Khanum hoard, also found during the French excavations (Bernard, 1974: 
280-308; Bernard, 1975: 58-69; Petitot-Biehler, 1975: 23 57) contained seven Alexander 
and seven Seleucid tetradrachms with 49 Attic tetradrachms of the Gracco-Bactri: kings 
who ruled north of the Hindu Kush up to Eucratides (but excluding Heliocles). The hoard 
included a hitherto unknown Attic Tetradrachm of Apolladotus 1. 


The Qunduz Hoard 


The Qunduz hoard (Bivar, 1955; Curiel and Fussman, 1965) was discovered during 1946 in 
excavating the foundations for an extension of the barracks at Khisht Tepe on the south bank of 
the river Oxus 90 km west-north-west of Qunduz, on the ancient caravan route crossing the 
river to northern Bactria and Sogdiana. It contained three Seleucid tetradrachms cf Seleucus 1, 
Alexander Нісгах and Antiochus i Bala (150-145 в.с.), five magnificent double deadrachms of 
Amyntas, 17 drachms of Helioctes and 602 tetradrachms of Gracco-Bactrian kings of Bactria. 
All the coins were struck on the Attic standard with legends in Greek only. Most of the 
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tetradrachms were of Demetrius II (5), Eucraticles І (444) Eucratides il (130) and Heliocles 
(204). The hoard contained Greek tetradradrachms.on the Attic Weight standard of several 
Graeco Bactrian kings previously known solely from their bilingual Greek) Kharoshthi 
Currency on the Indian standard. 

Most Graeco-Bactrian coins have Greek Monograms in the re: 
subject of extensive discussion. They are usu. 
Cunningham argued that they stood for the 


verse ficld that have been the 
ally composed of two or more Greek letters. 
mint of issue, but Tarn maintained that they 

Seleucid pattern. Fussman's die 
eral coins struck from the same 
Tent reverse monograms so the 
shows several mint marks found on these Attic 
ulation in Bactria are identical with mint marks of 


Antiochus Bala, but many of the Bactrian 
bly the tetradrachm of Hermacus, who is 


< 100 в с. It was under Hermacus that the Graeco- 

lapsed and was replaced by a copper curreney 

er. The rich silver mines at Al-Panjshir in the 

silver for the Graeco-Bactrian coinage, This 

that some of the later Graeco:Bactrian kings 

ig territories 

north of the Hindu Kush, and on the Indian standard for the Paropamisadae; and the final loss 

of the northern territories under Hermaeus made it impossible to continue working the 
Hindu Kush silver mines and so led to the dehasement of the southern Coinage. 


The Currency of western Afghanistan 


g this period can be reconstructed from the 
ins found in Seistan (Rapson, 1904a: 673-680) 
isted at first of Seleucid coins then of Graeco- 
he Attic Weight standard. (Fig. 4.14). Like the 
t included some local copies— possibly coins of 
» as one would expect, with the Currency pattern of Kandahar, where 
British Institute excavations Suggest that the 


Indo-Greek bilingual Greek and Kharoshthi coins on the 
Indian standard. From the first Century B.C. we find Parthian silver drachms at Herat and 


Kandahar as at Mazar—sometimes countermarked by later rulers—e.g. with the tamgha ої 


Gondophares’ dynasty by the Indo-Parthians or the small helmeted heri like the figure to be 
seen on the ordinary coins of Sapaleizes. 
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Fig. 4.14: (1) Imitation of a silver didrachm of Seleucid King Antiochus | acquired by Hughes Buller in 
Seistan 1904. British Museum. (2) Silver obol of Graeco-Bactrian king, Antimachus acquired by 
Hughes Buller in Seistan 1904. British Museum. 
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Fig. 4.15: (1) Copper tetradrachm of early Yueh-chi (first century к.с.) with an obverse copying the 
head of Heliocles and retaining the letters of Heliocles’ name to left and right of the horse. British 
Museum. (2) Copper drachm of same types, said to have been found in northern Afghanistan. Pte. 
Collection. 
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Yueh-chi, Sakas and Indo-Parthians 
The Yueh-chi Currency of Bactria 


The currency of Bactria after the Yuch-chi conquest in the first century a.c, is far from clear. 
When the nomads issued coins they copied the demumination and types of preceding Graeco 
Bactrian kings, though usually in a debased form The commonest coins df the Yuch-chi in 
northern Bactria during the period were the copper tetradrachms and drachms of the 
barbarous Heliocles (Fig. 4.15) which occur in stratified finds immediately prior to those of 
Soter Megas and the early Kushans (Pugachenkova, 1967: 74-88). These copper coins are also 
found in northern Afghanistan. The Kushan Heracus who seems to have ruled in Bactria at an 
carly date, issued tetradrachms and obols in base silver follow ing the denominational pattern 
of Eucratides and the Sakas who succeeded him. The later stages of the Kushan currency are 
discussed in the next chapter, 


Coins of the Azes Dynasty and Su Hermaeus 


Silver coins of Azes | are found at Mir Zakah and in the hoard from Chaman between Kandahar 
and Quetta (Jenkins, 1955: 25-26). The Saka empire at this period was centred on the Indus 
provinces of Pakistan, but during the reign of Azes II they extended their mule to some parts of 
eastern Afghanistan. A hoard of copper coins of Aes Il is reported from a stupa near Jalalabad 
(Bayley, 1861: 72-78) and a further hoard from Jalalabad was acquired by an Afghan collector 
іп 1970 (Fig. 4.16). Silver coins of Azes Il are very common at Mir Zakah and а few are 
reported from other localities—but not from Hegram. Masson explicitly states that he 
discovered no moneys of the genuine Azes kings at Begram, and his experience is barne out by 
their extreme rarity among the Begram excavation coins. 

The currency of Begram and Kandahar at this period (Fig. 4.17) consisted of the long 
series of copper tetradrachms and drachms—copying in Copper the obverse and reverse types. 
of the earlier silver coins of the last Graeco-Bactrian ruler Hermaeus. It is a long series that 
gives little clue about the identity of its issuers—but probably represents the currency of the 
Pahlavas who conquered Arachosia in the first century в.с. (Narain, 1957: 157-162). 
Arachosia is included in Isidore of Charax fist of Parthian provinces at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

There was a major debasement of the Saka silver currency at end of the reign of Azes Il, 
when his empire began to break up, The old silver denominations were now struck in billon 
instead of silver and the copper denominations proper largely disappeared; but the principal 
impact of this was in the coinages of che Indus valley. 


The Distribution of Indo-Parthian Issues 
About A.D. 30 the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares established an independent empire that 


controlled the Punjab, much of the Indus valley, Arachosia and adjacent parts of eastern 
Afghanistan. His currency in Arachosia consisted of Nike бүре copper tetradrachins (Fig, 


Fig. 4.16: Copper coins of Azes И with a humped bull on the obverse and a lion on the reverse (ate first 
century н.с.) from the 1970 Jalalabad hoard. Pre, Collection, Kabul 


Fig. 4.17: Copper tetradrachm (first century a.n.) copying the types of the silver tetradrachms of 
Hermaeus. Kabul Museum 


Fig. 4.18: Copper tetradrachm of Indo Parthian King Gondophares 1 (first century a,b.) with the 
reverse type of victory holding a wreath. Pte. Collection 


Fig. 4.19: Copper tetradrachm ої Indo-Parthian King Pacores (late first century доро), Pte 
Collection. 


Fig. 4,20: Indo-Parthian silver drachm of Abdagases, with the reverse type of a seated archer copied 
from the Parthian drachm type. British Museum 


Fig. 4.21: Copper drachm of late Indo-Parthian type, retaining the seated archer reverse, British 
Museum. 
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4.18), based on the copper tetradrachm struck in the name of Su Hermacus, and these coins 
are found at Begram, Hadda and Mir Zakah, His successors lost these territories and the Indus 
valley to the rising power of the Kushans, but late r copper tetradrachms in the Nike sequence 
are known from Scistan for Orthagnes, Pacores (Fig. 4.19), a second Gondophares and 
Sanabares (Mac Dowall, 1965: 137-148) ruling territory in the west during the period of the 
main Kushan dynasty, The latest issue in this sequence has a Pahlavi legend which has been 
tentatively read as Arda Mitra. It has a Sasanian fire altar of the type used by Ardeshir Land 
seems to have been a provincial currency for Seistan at the time of his eastern campaigns. 

For several kings of the Indo-Parthian dynasty very rare silver drachms of Parthian type 
are known (Fig. 4.20). The series eventually эшй a serious debasement and later kings have 
debased drachms with the same types struck in copper (Fig. 4.21)—а coinage which is 
common in Merv and sometimes encountered in Herat, 


Settlement, material culture, architecture 
and art 


The regions that are included within the boundaries of modern Afghanistan were involved in 
the political events of Mesopotamia even before Bactria (which corresponds to northern 
Afghanistan and part of the Central Asian republics of the USSR, north of the Oxus Amu- 
darya) was annexed by the Iranian empire under the Achaemenian dynasty in the time of Cyrus 
the Great, along with Drangiana (modern Seistan), Aria (the region of Herat), Arachosia (the 
region of Kandahar), as well as the territories farther east, as far as Gandhara (Fig. +1). 

Nevertheless archacological documentation from Afghan territory, concerning the 
Achaemenian period, is so scarce that the most useful evidence for that period in Afghanistan 
is yielded by excavations and finds in neighbouring countries, principally Iran, but also the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan. Three areas may be distinguished, each with its own characteristic 
features. 

First, the Bactrian area, which covers parts of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan (among the most 
recent contributions, see Pidaev, 1974) and the northern pant of Afghanistan between the 


Amu-darya and the Hindu Kush. Remains of the Achaemenian period were recently located in 
this area by the Afghan-Soviet Archaeological Mission: among them, “аломп of which the 
fortifications and a citadel are clearly recognizable (Kruglikova and Sarianidi, 1971: 20), 
The researches of the Afghan-Soviet Mission аге only beginning; but they may be expected to 
throw light on the Achaemenian period in Afghanistan, a period in which the contacts 
between Bactria and the empire of the Great King also involved a Greek component 


| 
A (Kuz mina, 1974). These links between the Greek world and Bactria were later to. be much 
| strengthened, as we shall see. 
| Some precise data have already been acquired thanks to the excavations at Tillya-tepe, 
| where the upper layers which аге as late аз 500 н.с., have yielded "Аспаєтепіап'" pottery 
a and show connections also with Nad-i Ali H (Sarianidi, 1972). Achaemenian layers were also 
І | recognized ас Balkh (Gardin, 1957a: 93). 
ES | More interesting from the point of view of monumental architecture is the Bactrian site of 
Bass 
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Altin-10, where the Afghano-Soviet Archaeological Mission has been working since 1971; 
two buildings there appear to be of the greatest importance and show links with the 
architecture of Dahan-i Ghulaman (for which see below) -a rectangular "summer palace" 
(No. 1), 80 x 55 m, divided into two “‘palaces’’ with a fourtcen-pillar portico on either side 
(Fig. 4-22), and a square building (No. П), 36 X 36 m, with rooms arranged round a central 
courtyard from which they are separated by a corridor running on three sides (Sarianidi, 
1953, 38-40) (Figs 4.23, 4.24). 

We cannot consider the celebrated Treasure of the Oxus (Dalton, 1905; Barnett, 1968), 
now in the British Muscum, as an Afghan find, since its find spot, though uncertain, is most 
probably to be located near Kobadian (Mikojanabad), i.c., north of the Amu darya, in 
territory now belonging to the Soviet Republic of Tajikistan (Barnett, 1968: 36 f.n.5; 
Belenitski, 1968: 58-59). The Treasure of the Oxus is to he viewed in the context of the trade 
activity that crossed Bactria. This was а source of gold for the Persian empire, though Bactria 
did not actually produce any gold. Bactrian gold came mainly from Siberia and Bactria acted 
only asa entrepot; this transit traffic apparently ceased in the Graeco-Bactrian period (Tarn, 
1951: 105 fT.; Narain, 1957: esp. 25-26; Barnett, 1968: 42 and 51) 

A second arca in which Achaemenian remains аге exceptionally important is ancient 
Drangiana (Zranka of the Achaemenids), corresponding to modern Seistan; here too, in spite 
of the careful surveys carried out in the course of several campaigns by a German Mission on 
the Afghan side of Scistan (Fischer, 1969, 1971, 1973; with earlier bibliography), most of the 
monuments known so far have been discovered in Iranian territory. Here an Italian 
Archaeological Mission has brought to light a real town (near Qala-i nau), built near one of the 
branches of the Helmand river delta, with a precise and carefully planned layout. Though 
there is evidence of restoration and rebuilding, this town was short-lived and probably died 
when it was abandoned by its inhabitants as а consequence of some natural event that modified 
the environment, maybe a change in the river bed. Exploration and excavation have revealed 
the existence of private houses and seven large buildings, three of them being certainly public 
in character, all to be dated to the sixth to fifth century u.c. The large buildings had probably 
civil, administrative, religious and military functions. The ruins of this town are known as 
Dahan-i Ghulaman (or Dahane-i Ghulaman—Scerrato, 1966, 1974, with a complete 
bibliography). The buildings were made of mud bricks and pakhsa, or pressed earth, and 
slightly carinate-vaulted structures were obtained Бу mcans of two opposed rows of curved 
mud-brick struts. This is an important feature that seems to contrast with the principles of 
Achaemenian architecture to such a degree that the presence of arches has often been used asa 
criterion to post-date buildings which could have otherwise been placed in the Achaemenian 
period (but see now, for other examples of this technique, Roaf and Stronach, 1973: 138, 
where Dahan-i Ghulaman is inexplicably ignored). The plans of the seven larger buildings are 
also noteworthy: they have a large central court, sometimes diversified by a portico, and show 
the adaptation to local requirements of architecture found also in the central regions of the 
Achaemenian empire. 

The territory of Afghan Seistan certainly depended on this administrative town (maybe 
the Zarin recorded by Ctesias), the only great provincial centre of the Achaemenids known to 
us. 
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Fig. 4.22: Altin-10. Plan of "раїасе" no, 1 
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Fig. 4.24: Altin-10. Isometric view of building no. 2. 
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The most interesting results for the Achaemenian period in Afghan Seistan were obtained 
bya French Mission led by J. Hackin in 1936 and an American Mission led by W, А. Fatrservis 
in 1949-50. The former executed some small-scale excavations at Nad-i Ali, where R. 
Ghirshman was able to identify two periods, the later of which (Period I) was attributed to the 
Achaemenian age (Ghirshman, 1939). An important guide line is provided by the pottery 
from Nad-i Ali, to which that found there by Fairservis is to be added (Fairservis, 19615 
Scerrato recognized the homogeneity between the Achaemenian pottery from Afghan Seistan 
(not only Nad-i Ali I, but also Nad-i Ali 1) and that of Dahan-i Ghulaman. 

Achaemenian pottery was also collected by a British Mission in 1966 both in Seistan and 
further upstream in the Helmand valley, though apparently in extremely small quantity 
(Hammond, 1970). 

The most important fact is that analogies (which cannot surprise us when we consider Бе 
geographic proximity of the two sites) are found in the most common wares, from the point of 
view of temper and shape as well as of the few decorative patterns. Among the latter the 
presence ofa characteristic incised device in the shape of an inverted trident surmounted Бу a 


circlet is worth notice. 

The most frequent pottery types at Nad-i Ali are yellow ur red-clay jars, flat-bottomed 
beakers with incised decoration, small greyware pots, bowls, and large lids with incised 
decoration; at Dahan-i Ghulaman we find frequent carinated bowls, flat-bottomed oval jars, 
cylindrical-conical beakers, and а peculiar type of larg: basin with rounded rim and 


"trumpet" base suitable for inserting into the ground: of these, the carinated bowls and the 
huge basins are not among the Nad-i Ali materials published by Ghirshman but were collected 
from the same site by Fairservis. 

‘This Seistan material therefore shows a fair homogeneits , and the differences may be due 
to the different conditions in which the material was collected: regular excavations at Dahan-i 
Ghulaman, small-scale trial-trenches or surface collection in Afghan 5еімап, On the whole, 
and for some particular correspondences, the Seistan mater | can be compared with ihe 
Bactrian material ої Kobadian 1 attributed by D'jakonox to the Achaemenian age and that of 
the corresponding levels of Balkh, in northern Afghanistan, and Afrasiab, Sogdiana (Scerrato, 
1966, 26-30, with bibliography; a useful synoptic table is in Vorob'eva, 1959, 75). 

Period Й at Nad-i Ali also saw the construction of a brick building, a corner of which was 
excavated by the French Mission. It was a massive construction which was probably built 
against the natural mound in order to make available a larger area, The outer walls were of 
mud bricks (35 x 35 x 9 cm), while the inner structure was made up of alternating unbaked 
and baked bricks (57 x 28 X 9 cm), resting on a basement consisting of ten layers of baked 
bricks. 

The Achaemenian period is even less documented in the eastern regions of Afghanistan. 
Here we may recall the coins found at Chaman-i Hazuri, Kabul. they are Achaemenian, Gr 
and local (bent-bar) coins, buried at the beginning of the fourth century в.с. and evidence of 
trade in the Kabul valley (Schlumberger, 1953). This is very little indeed, if we compare the 
much richer documentation on the Achaemenian period obtained from the sites beyond the 
Khyber pass, in Pakistan territory, i.e., Charsada and Таха. Charsada was probably the 
capital of the satrapy of Gandhara, added to the empire either by Cyrus himself or in the first 
years of the reign of Darius | (Wheeler, 1962); Taxila, which merged into the empire at 
approximately the same time and before Darius conquered the Indian satrapy, including 
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eastern Punjab and Sind, threw off Achaemenian domination probably in the time of 
Artaxerxes H (404—359 н.с.). The Achaemenian town of Taxila may Бе identified with the 


‚ earliest levels of the Bhir Mound excavation (Marshall, 1951; Sharif, 1969), dated by Marshall 


to the sixth to fifth centuries в.с. This was a particular aspect of the town, onc of its richest 
quarters: nevertheless the plan is irregular, the building technique poor, іп comparison with 
the upper, post-Achacmenian layers. It is to be observed that soak-wells existed, one in 
almost every house, from the Achaemenian period onwards. 

It will only be possible through new excavations to answer the question of whether the 
scarcity of data for the Achaemenian period in Afghanistan is due to the lack of field- research 
ог to an actual extraneousness of the region (with the exception of some centres connected 
with trade) with regard to the cultural trends and the administrative network of the 
Achaemenids. 

Only a few years ago Alexander's expedition, the Seleucid domination and the 
consequent formation of the Graeco-Bactrian Kingdoms appeared to have left very few, 
though not meaningless, traces in Afghanistan. The problem of Graeco-Bactrian art was felt to 
be urgent because it was evident that only with its solution could the paradox of the Graeco- 
Buddhist? art of Gandhara be placed in an exact historical Perspective, a paradox that 
obviously could not be ignored. if on the опе hand it was not possible to date the birth of this 
art back to the years of the Macedonian Conquest, on the other hand no one could really 
believe that the only antecedents were a few toreutic works (mostly of uncertain date) and the 
heautiful coins of the Graeco-Bactrian Kings. (The most important books on the history of 
Bactria are Tarn, 1951 and Narain, 1957.) 

Today we cannot really say that many archaeological data concerning the period of the 
Macedonian conquest and Seleucid domination arc available to us; nevertheless some recent 
discoveries have thrown an altogether fresh light on the history of Afghanistan in the period 
that immediately follows the Seleucid domination—the discovery at Kandahar in 1958 of a 
bilingual (Greek and Aramaic) inscription of the Indian emperor Asoka Maurya, which is dealt 
with in another section of this chapter (two more inscriptions of Asoka were later discovered 
at Kandahar and in Laghman), and the even more important discovery of a Greek town at Ai 
Khanum: the excavations were started by the French Archaeological Delegation (DAFA) in 
1965, after two seasons of careful survey, and are still in progress (Bernard, 1972; 1973, with 
earlier bibliography P- 5; 1974a; 1975; Bernard ct al., 1976; Bernard, 1976). 


The Greek City of Ai Khanum 


Ai Khanum із а site in the north-eastern part of Afghanistan, close to the confluence of the 
Kokcha and the Ати darya (Oxus). Here a Greek town has been discovered, presumably to 
be dated to a period from the end of the fourth century to с. 100 n.c. (fig. 4.25). The 
excavations have revealed the existence of a fortification system, private as well as public 
buildings, and a necropolis. Ai Khanum is the Turkish name of the nearby village, meaning 
“Табу Moon"; the ancient пате is unknown, nevertheless there is very good reason to 
suppose that Ai Khanum is the Alexandria Oxiana of the classical sources, though this is placed 
by others at Termez, on the north bank of the Oxus. 
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Fig. 4.25: Ai Khanum. Plan of city. (After Schlumberger, 1970.) 


The town occupies a naturally fortified position, protected by the Oxus, the Kokcha and 
an acropolis; the whole complex was encompassed Бу a line of defences provided in places 
with a moat. In the words of P, Bernard (1967b: 74), the site was remarkably well-suited to 
the implantation of a military stronghold which could eventually develop into a large city". 
We must therefore imagine Ai Khanum posted as a sentinel to guard the natural northeast 
gateway of Bactria, between the Oxus and the first slopes of the Badakhshan mount 

inst the menace of nomadic invasions. 

The lower town, between the acropolis and the Oxus, includes three weil defined рагіз-- 
a habitation arca to the south, the administrative quarter in the middle, and an area almost 
devoid of structures to the north. The main strect started [rom the main gate in the northern 
wall and ran parallel to the side of the acropolis as far as the Kokcha to the south (actually 
northeast-southwest). 

The technique of construction із mud-brick masonry, sometimes on a basement of baked 
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Fig. 4.26: Ai Khanum. Plan of southwest complex, administrative quarter. 
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bricks; this is an Oriental, rather than Greek, way of building. Also the flat roofs which 
covered certain buildings were not in the Greek tradition; nevertheless "for everything ehe, 
the architectural techniques were Greek: stone. blocks laid dry without mortar, tightly fitted 
by anathyroses and fastened together by metal dow els and cramps sealed by molten lead; Mat 
Corinthian tiles with covertiles, and antefixes at the end of eaves cover-tiles’’ (Bernard, 
1967b: 78). Columns and some of the thresholds are made of stone, a limestone quarried 50 
km southwest of the site. 

Bernard has been able to put together the chronological data deriving from epigraphic, 
numismatic and architectural evidence in a synoptic table (Bernard, 1973: 104), of which 
we give here only the succession of periods and subperiods: 


Period 1: 330-303 в.с. 

Period 1—1: first half of the third century B.C. 

Period 1-2: second half of the third century в.с 

Period Ш=1: first half of the second century в.с 

Period Ш-2: с. 150 в.с. 

Period ІМ: second half of the second century в.с. 
destruction by fire, c. £00 в.с. 


"The administrative quarter (Fig. 4.26) is one of the most important building complexes at 
Ai Khanum and was named ‘Palace in the earlier reports (Bernard, 1969: 314, n.2; 
indication of the cardinal points in the reports of the DAFA is given in а simplified way— 
north, south, east and west instead ої northeast, southwest, southeast and northwest 
respectively—here we refer to the real magnetic orientation). It is placed in the central area 
of the lower town, its northeastern part being occupied Бу a large courtyard with a peristyle 
(108-11 x 136-77 m) consisting of 116 stone columns. These rest оп Attic-Asiatic bases, 
have plain shafts made of drums of varying heights, and support pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
which probably originated in Seleucid Syria. To be more precise, the bases proper show the 
typical profile of the Attic bases (i.c. consisting of an upper and lower torus, with a scotia 
between); the scotia is separated from the lower torus by а fillet, from the upper one by an 
astragal; the upper torus is connected to the shaft through а fillet and а cavetto. There are also 
variants of this type. 2 

The courtyard was entered on the northeastern side through a propylacum with four 
columns (Fig, 4.27). Their capitals are similar to the capitals of the peristyle, but the bases are 
completely different, since they are composed of a threc-stepped plinth below and а swollen 
torus above, and have therefore a markedly Oriental appearance; indeed they are similar to 
some Achaemenian bases, especially those of the Treasury at Persepolis (Schlumberger, 1970: 
27). 

The southwest side of the courtyard, which faces the propylacum, is obviously the main 
facade into which opens a pillared vestibule (27-67 X 16-44 m) with three rows of six 
Corinthian columns (Fig. 4.28) resting on Attic-Asiatic bases. The vestibule gave access to а 
large rectangular room (26:02 х 16-50 m) decorated with wooden half-columns; farther to 
the southwest a block composed of two pairs of twin structures symmetrically arranged is 
probably part of a later extension; the main rooms in the structures to the southeast аге 
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decorated with pilasters surmounted by capitals which seem to be rather poor imitations of 
the capitals of the peristyle. Both these rooms (Fig. +.29) were probably employed for cult or 
official purposes (audience halls?), as is suggested by the finding of fragments of stucco and clay 
sculptures. 

The two structures to the northwest, which were excavated in the campaigns of 1972 and 
1973 (Bernard, 1974a; 289 ff. ), do not show:such large and richly decorated main rooms as do 
the other two structures: this probably means that they were the seat of the chancellery 
offices, while the other two served a more ofli purpose. The residential area of this 
administrative quarter was partially excavated in 1974 and 1975: the building discovered 
there shows many similarities with the large private houses of Ai Khanum (Bernard, 1975; 
Bernard ег al., 1976: 6-25); the complex, or rather this part of the complex, has again been 
styled “Palace” in the latest report (Bernard, 1976: 288-293), as a consequence of these 
discoveries. 

‘Though the excavation of this functional complex has not yet been completed and we 
cannot altogether understand the function of cach part, Bernard has tried to suggest that the 
whole complex reflects the diarchical character of the administrative power for which it was 
conceived. He further expounds three possibilities for the explanation of the nature of such 
power: (1) The “administrative quarter’ is a Palace, a basileion, one of those royal residences 
the Oriental monarchs had built in various parts of their empires for staving during their 
recurrent visits; the twin structures we have described could reflect the association of the 
crown-prince to the throne (the joint sezerainty of Eucratides and Heliocles is a particularly 
reasonable hypothesis, since the date of the southwestern complex, c. middle of the second 
century н.с., approximately corresponds to the reign of Eucratides). (2) The ‘administrative 
quarter’’ was the residence ої a governor, head of a satrapy, assisted cither by a commandant 
or by an official of the royal administration (as, fer instance, at Susa under the Parthians). (3) A 
third hypothesis was suggested to Bernard by the suburban villa discovered at Ai Khanum 
during a later season (Bernard, 19744: 281 7). When a private house attains the 
monumentality of this building extra moenia, Bernard says, опе is naturally led to think that the 
town of which its owner was а citizen, could easily avail itself of enough money for building 
such a complex as the ‘administrative quarter". In a word, Ai Khanum was а real polis with 
large municipal autonomy within the frame of royal suzerainty. In this case, the two twin units 
of the southwestern complex could be the seat of the two supreme town magistracies. If this is 
true, one should also look for the place in which the Council was housed (one cannot imagine 
a Greek polis with no Council or General Assembly): Bernard points to the large room 
between the pillared vestibule on the southwest side of the peristyle and the architectural 
complex we have just discussed: its size (27-50 х 17 m) would suit well for a bouleuterion 
(Council Hall). The Assembly, on the other hand, could be gathered in the peristyle 
courtyard itself (Bernard, 1974a: 289-93). 

It із also interesting to note that the various parts of the administrative quarter date back 
to different periods: the propylacum and the largest portion of the peristyle belong to Period 
Ту, while the pillared vestibule was built in Period Il, and completed during Period Шү; the 
supposed bouleuterion also belongs to Period Ill, and the southwestern complex was built, as 
we һауе already said, in Period Il, с. 150 n.c. 
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Some 40 m northeast of the courtyard a funerary chapel (heroon) with four burials was 
found, that according to an inscription discovered in їни was known as the temenos of Kineas 
The first phase of construction dates back to Period I, probably to the time of Alexander 
himself (329-327 в.с.), by whose order Bernard supposes that the otherwise unknown Kineas 
founded Ai Khanum. He therefore obtained for himself and his descendants the right to be 
buried intra muros, а right that in the early Hellenistic period was granted only to the orkisres 
(‘founder of the томп”). 

The most surprising building at Ai Khanum is certainly the so-called temple а redans, 
southeast of the temenos of Kineas (Fig. 4.30). Its name, which we retain here from its 
military-architectural origin, meaning a triangular salient or bastion, is due to the triple- 
stepping on the outer face of the walls; these define а row ol false niches alternating with 
them. 

It is a mud-brick building с. 19 m square, composed of an oblong vestibule and a smaller 
cella flanked by two narrow sacristies. In the vestibule, оп both sides of the door which leads 
into the cella, were three mud-brick pedestals that supported clay and stucco statues, 
fragments of which were found scattered on the ground, a few fragments of stone belonging to 
the cult statue were found in the cella. 

Bernard has proved that this plan derives [rom Mesopotamian prototypes but was also well 
known in the Seleucid empire, though the Iranian link is still to be found. Though so deeply 
Oriental in plan and construction (the only architectural device of Greck origin seems to be 
the three-stepped krepidoma), this temple housed a cult image that was purely Hellenic, at 
least as far as we can judge from the few existing fragments. 

The temple й redans underwent several stages of architectural modification: stage У is 
represented by an earlier construction which was replaced by the temple à redans; stages IV, 
Ш and lI cover the period іп which the temple à redans was in usc as а temple, while stage 1 
marks а late re-employment of the building as а store-house. According to the numismatic 
data and the pottery, this temple seems to have been built in the first half of the third century 
(the pre-existing temple-of stage У would theretore be as old as the beginning of the third or 
even the last quarterof the fourth century n.c.), while the modifications it underwent in stage 
Ilare either contemporary with or later than the reign of Diodotos, c. 248 235 в.с. (Bernard, 
1969: 327 Т.; 1971: 414 IT.). In this respect, one should remember that the use of pottery for 
the purposes of dating monuments is not easy at Ai Khanum, because of the high degree of 
stability of pottery types and quality (Bernard, 1971: 429-30). We may point out that the 
pottery from Ai Khanum shows a close relationship with the Hellenistic pottery of the 
Graeco-Mediterrancan-vorld, from the point of view of both technique and shapes, though 
some types are peculiar to the Orient (c.g. the "'pilgrim-flasks'"). Among the Hellenistic 
types, "'fish-dishes'", hemispherical bowls with ring-foot, and ''Megarian"" bowls are 
noteworthy (Gardin in Bernard, 1973: 121-88, for a classification). 

The scope of the present book does not allow us to go into a detailed description of all the 
monuments that either have been or are being brought to light at Ai Khanum. We are only 
able to list them: a house in the residential area of the lower town, similar in plan to а Parthian 
building at Rhagae, the modern Rayy, in Iran (Bernard, 1965: 272-6; 1969: 321 6, 1970: 
310-6); the villa extra moenia already referred to (Bernard, 19744: 281-7); а Gymnasium in 
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Fig. 4.30: Ai Khanum, “Temple й redans’’, stage IV 


the northern area of the lower town, which has been identified as such thanks to its peculiar 
architecture as well as to a dedication to Hermes and Herakles (Bernard, 1967a: 315 9; 1968: 
276-9; Robert in Bernard, 1973: 208-11 i Bernard, 1975; Bernard et al., 1976: 40-45; 
Bernard, 1976: 292-302); another heroon (Bernard, 1975; Bernard er gi., 1976: 25 39); the 
theatre (Bernard, 1976: 314722); etc. 

Nevertheless a few words must he added concerning the necropolis, due to the enormous 
importance of this recent discos ery (Bernard, 1972). So far, а mausoleum has been brought 1o 
light, at the foot of the nartheast side of the acropolis, outside the town walls. This isa mud. 
brick rectangular building, partly underground and with vaulted ceilings, which undera em 
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several modifications in its structure: a door on one of the longer sides led into a corridor on 
either side of which opened a crypt; both the corridor and the two crypts were vaulted, but 
the whole building probably had a fat roof. The mausoleum housed two types of burial 
mud-brick sarcophagi for inhumations, and funerary jars in which were collected and buried 
the bones taken from earlier graves, when these had to be destroyed or employed for new 
burials. 

As Bernard rightly points out, the architectural interest of this mausoleum (with its 
connections with the Parthian necropolis of Assur) is much greater than the importance of the 
funcrary material found in it; nevertheless a schist pyxis decorated with inlaid coloured stones 
is a very important antecedent of some Gandharan relic caskets, a fragmentary stone relief 
representing an ephebe raises some interesting iconographic problems, and some ink 
inscriptions on the funcrary jars give usa first hint of the proper names used at Ai Khanum, а 
field of research of considerable relevance for knowledge of the composition of the population 
of the town. 

Another very important field of investigation, on which the DAFA is now working, deals 
with the use of canals in the vicinity of Ai Khanum: one of the water-control systems 
discovered belongs to the period of the Graeco- Bactrian town, and remained in use until the 
beginning of the Kushan period (Bernard, 1975; Garin Gentelle, 1976). 

From the point of view of the history of art, especially sculpture. fairly rich 
documentation is now available at Ai Khanum, as we have indicated (все also Bernard, 1968b; 
1970b). It clearly shows at least three stylistic trends: (a) a purely Hellenistic element to һе 
considered alongside the Greek inscriptions, demonstrating the great attachment of the Ai 
Khanum ruling class to the culture of their far-away fatherland: (b) a group of objects that, 
though lacking in homogeneity, reflect the stylistic trends of the contemporary Near East and 
Iran: (с) an element of Hellenistic derivation that shows the beginning of a development 
towards original solutions, such as those that gave rise to Gandharan art. 

To trend (a) belong the fragments of the cult statue (an acrolith) in the cella of the temple 
à redans (Zeus Oromasdes?), third century в.с., (Bernard, 1969: 338-41, Figs 15 16; 19744: 
298); a herm portraying a bearded old man, from the Gymnasium, probably third century 
в.с., (Bernard, 1967a: 319, Figs 10-11; 1967b: 90-91, Pls ХІХ-ХХУ; a fragmentary stone 
plaque (a funerary relief) from the necropolis, which portrays a standing youth wearing 
chlamys and petasus with long flowing hair, third century в.с. (?) (Fig. 4.31) (Bernard, 1972: 
Fig. 13); and a terracotta mould for a bust of (?) Demeter (Fig. 4.32). 

Two objects at least fall into (b); they are: the silver medallion with represctation of the 
goddess Cybele опа chariot drawn by a pair of lions (Fig. +.33), probably an import from Syria 
to be dated to the beginning of the third century в.с. (Bernard, 1970: 339-47, Fig. 31); and 
the bone figurine representing a nude standing goddess that Bernard (1974a: 302 5 and fn.1 
on p. 305, Fig. 15) compares with the figurines found in Soviet Central Asia but which seems 
to be rather closer to a class of statucttes of Mesopotamian tradition from Iran, Irom the 
Elamitc to the Parthian period (e.g., Ghirshman, 1964, сер. Fig. 6; Pope, 1938 39: pl. 13411. 

The third group of sculpture (c) includes: a bronze statuette of а beardless Herakles 
holding a club and putting a wreath on his head, that Bernard (1974a: 302, Fig. 13) qualifies as 
of style rustique; а headless limestone female statuette from the sanctuary of the temple 
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Fig. 4.31: Ai Khanum. Funerary relief from the necropolis, representing а youth with chlamss, | 
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Fig. 4.32: Ai Khanum. Moulding from а terracotta mould representing a female bust (Demeter?) 


(third century в. с.). 


Fig. 4.33: Ai Khanum. Silver medallion with Cybele on а chariot; probably an import from Syria 


{third century в.с.). 
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З redans, leaning on a pillar, very close to Hellenistic models from a typological point of view 
(Bernard, 1972: Fig. 15) but certainly provincial in style and pointing towards 7 Gandharan’’ 
solutions; two heads (а female made of unbaked clay, and a male.of stucco) from the vestibule 
of the temple à redans (Bernard, 1969: 344, Figs 19 20), which are probably the mast evident 
link between the Hellenistic products and the later unbaked- clay sculptures of Khalchavan 
and Gandhara, especially Tapa Sardar and Hadda, which we shall discuss later оп. 

Іп conclusion, Ai Khanum as an art centre appears to be closely linked to Hellenisti 
culture but пог altogether excluding the Achacmenian tradition from its repertoire, chiefly in 
architecture; at the same time the excavations at Ai Khanum bear witness to the fact that 
Bactria was ready to accept the products of the Hellenized Near East and able to blend the 
various traditions into an original style, the Greck character of which was its distinguishing 


trait in relation to the other neighbouring cultures. 

Bactrian art is indeed the outcrop ofan élite culture; when the tradition of Greek art finds 
its way into the everyday figural language of larger groups of population, that will be the birth 
of Gandharan art. 

It is also possible that this transformation of Gracco-Bactrian into Gandharan art cannot 
be fully understood in the light of the excavations at Аі Khanum alone, and that other sites in 
Afghanistan preserve towns still awaiting excavation that flourished from the Graeco- Bactrian 
period through the Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian, and well into the Kushan period. 

Such seems to be the case at Emshi tepe (ouly + km northeast of Shibarghan, north 
Afghanistan), а site already visited by Barger and Wright (1941: 54) where the Afghan-Soviet 
Mission recently brought to the light a town, round in plan, whose life probably began in the 
Graeco-Bactrian period and continued until the fourth to fifth century a.D. (Krugtikova and 
Sarianidi, 1971: 20-26; Kruglikova, 1973) 

The French excavations at Balkh in 1924-25 were certainly disappointing; the trial- 
trenches of 1947 present us with firmer ground for the study of the pottery in this period 
(Gardin, 1957a; sec also Young, 1955, on the Pennsylvania University work at Balkh in 1953). 
In this connection one must also mention the excavation of Begram, the ancient Kapisi of 
which more will һе said in the next chapter, where the carliest period (Begram 1) has heen 
dated to the second century s.c. jsecond century a.n. (Ghirshman, 1946). The pottery from 
this early period includes a greyware which, according to F.R, Allchin (personal 
communication), seems to have its clearest parallels [rom the lowest levels of Shaikhan Dheri, 
Charsada, mainly in the Greek and Scytho-Parthian levels (Dani, 1965-66: 136 ЇЇ. ); and some 
large bowls of unpolished redware, with everted rims, that find parallels from Sirkap (Taxilay 
between 50 в.с. and a.p. 50, Tepe Zargaran (Balkh) immediately before and after the end of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and Kobadian, in Soviet Tajikistan, between the third and first 
century в. С., thus providing links to other sites distributed over the whole area affected hy 
the diffusion of Graeco-Bactrian influence (for these parallels, the pottery from Balkh, and з 
discussion of the aforementioned datings proposed for Begram, Sirkap and Kobadian, see 
Gardin, 1957a: 23, 88 and the bibliography quoted therein). 

The excavations recently started Бу a British Mission at Shahr-i Kohna, Kandahar seem to 
have been successful from the outset; their publ 
Society for Afghan Studies (Whitehouse, 197 
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Most remarkable is the fact that the original city wall and rampart are possibly pre 
Achaemenid (Fig. 4.34), as comparisons with pottery from Мил уак have shown, while no 
purely Achaemenid deposits have as yet been positively identified; nor has anything been 
identified which is definitely ascribable to an Alexandrine foundation. However, small 
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rubble- built wall footings, the remains of what appears to be a working-class residential area 
of town, are datable on the ground of numismatic evidence “to the Іше Mauryan period and to 
the floruit of Indo-Greek power’, i.e, 250-150 n.c. (А. coll: typewritten preliminary 
reports, 1975). 

Other sites are promising but have either not been thoroughly investigated or only their 
existence has been recorded. Such is the case, for instance, of Shahr-i Banu, near Tashkhurgan, 
where in 1938-39 some French excavations showed the superposition of several towns, 
yielding Kushan coins from the upper layers and coins of Euthydemus and Heliocles from the 
lower (Carl, 19593); and of a town in the Wardak district, between Kabul and Ghazni, where 
surface sherd collection points to the Kushan age but the plan suggests the exis 
analogies with Ai Khanum (Fussman, 1974b). 

Lastly we must mention the hypothesis, that Bactrian art was well accepted outside 
Bactria, at the Parthian court of Nisa, where the famous rhyta found Бу the Soviet 
archaeologists (Masson and Pugachenkova, 1956 59) may be regarded as the richest group of 
Bactrian art objects ever found, as has been cautiously suggested by Bernard (1971: 433; but 
also Barnett, 1968). 


5 
The Pre-Muslim Period 


D. W. Mac Dowall and М. Taddei 


Historical Background 
The Kushans 


Inthe mid second century в.с. the Yuch-chi tribe had migrated westward from the borders of 
China into Central Asia, after being defeated by the Hiung-nu, a neighbouring tribe of Turki 
nomads of the same stock. In the first century в.с. the Yueh chi had settled in Bactria and 
other mountain territories of the former Indo-Greek kings. At this stage they were separated 
into five principalities. Eventually about the beginning of the Christian era the principality ої 
the Kushans attacked and destroyed the other four hsi-hou. The Chinese annals describe how 
the Kushan king invaded An-hsi (Parthia or Indo-Parthia) took control of Kao-fu (Kabul) and 
destroyed P'u-ta and Chi-pin (the Punjab and Kashmir). 
The carly Kushan king Kujula Kadphises is known from his coins to have ruled in several 
provinces, but seems to have lost control of most of the Indus valley to the Indo-Parthian 
empire of Gondophares and Abdagases in the first half of the first century A.D. The Nameless 
King, known only from his titles on coins and inscriptions as the King of Kings, the great, the 
saviour (Soter Megas), seems to have been the first Kushan ruler of the empire that stretched 
from Bactria across eastern Afghanistan and northern Pakistan to the upper Ganges in India, 
His successor Vima Kadphises consolidated the empire; and was in turn succeeded by the 
three great Kushan kings, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, who between them ruled the 
Kushan empire for about a century. Although he was not the first Kushan king, Kanishka 
introduced a new era. Its reference date is disputed (see below р. 240) but Kanishka's 
accession should probably be placed early in the second century a.D. In a series of bold 
campaigns he succeeded in enlarging the Kushan empire; his successor Huvishka lost the most 
distant provinces of Chinese Turkestan and eastern India; but his successor Vasudeva still 
ruled a powerful kingdom which controlled major sections of important trade routes. When 
overland trade through Iran was interrupted by the Parthians, the Kushans were able to 
provide а safe route from Balkh through Kabul, Peshawar and the Indus valley to Broach on the 
Indian Ocean. From here sea traders would carry merchandise to Alexandria and the Roman 


Empire. 
During this period there is striking evidence of strong Gracco-Roman influence in the 


development of Gandharan sculpture and Buddhist art and in the Kushan coinages, Under the 
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patronage of the Great Kushans, Buddhism spread first westwards into Afghanistan and then 
across Central Asia to China, leading to the establishmenvol monasteries at oases on the trade 
route. 


The Later Kushans and Kushano-Sasanians 


The history of the later Kushan empire remains obscure. It came into conflict with the 
Powerful Sasanian Empire of Iran, which was established early in the third century a.p, and 
which seems to have conquered some western Kushan Provinces. There is late evidence in 
Tabari for an eastern campaign by the Sasanian king Ardeshir I (212-2419; the trilingual 
inscription of the Sasanian emperor Shapur | at h-i-Rustam dated to 262 lists part of the 
Kushan empire among the eastern Sasanian provinces; and Shapur ПІ campaigned against the 
Cuseni (i.e. Kushans) in 356,7. There are consequently divergent views about the political 
status of the Kushan Kings of the fourth Century A.n.—particularly those who have Sasanian 
cuoi: cat Sasanian type елд dresses. Thew may be Sasanian viceroes in the old Kushan 
empire, ог simply viceroys of some of its Western provinces lost to Sasanian control; ог they 
may be independent Kushan sovereigns, ruling a much diminished territory, influenced by 
Sasanian art and culture and linked at times by marriage alliances with the Sasanians. 

A king with Kushan royal titles is mentioned in the inscription of Samudragupta (c. 
335-380) from Allahabad in India; and the Chinese annals indicate that during the period of 
the Wei dynasty (386-556) power in Kabul and Gandhara was exercised bv а dynasty founded 
by Chi-to-lo, prince of the Great Yuch-chi, who built up the Kingdom of the little Yuch-chi 
with its capital at Peshawar. 


The Hephthalites 


established control over the country north of the Hindu Kush mountains. The first of the new 
invaders were the Alchono (probably red Huns) who seem p have been part of a larger 
grouping of Huns. After defeating the Sasanians and killing their Emperor Firuz in 384, the 
Hephthalites established a major empire which extended from central Asia to the Indus 
valley. The Chinese annals of the period assert that the Hephthalites belong to the Yueh-chi or 
Kushans, and it seems clear that they did mix well with the local Iranian population of Bactria 
from whom they adopted the use of Bactrian script. Their empire did not however last for 
very long. In India Yasovarman, King of Malwa, led a confederacy to defeat the Hunas in 528 
and obliged them to withdraw to Kashmir; and in the mid sixth century the Oxus empire of 
the Hunas was overthrown by the Turkis allied to the Sasanians. 


The Progress of Islam 


The Arab armies following the banner of Islam defeated the Sasanians in a.p. 642. During the 
latter half of the seventh century they first raided the western Afghan provinces of Seistan and 
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Herat and then controlled them with Islamic governors. When subsequently the power of the 
caliphate declined, local Islamic rulers came to power in the ninth century—the Saffarids in 
Seistan and the Samanids at first in Bokhara and later in Balkh. During these centuries the 
mountains of eastern Afghanistan formed, with northern Pakistan a powerful non-lslamic 
Kingdom of the Turki and Hindu Shahis. 


Turki and Hindu Shahis 


At the time of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in 630, there were a series of 
states dependent on Kapisa (Begram). Laghman had become tributary and Gandhara had а 
commandant from Kapisa. By 710 the whole locality had become dependant оп Zabul, but 
subsequently the Kabuli Shahis became the powerful rulers of cast Afghanistan. The Turki 
dynasty numbered among its kings Vrahitigin, Tigin Shah, and Khinjil. The kings were 
Buddhists but the Hindu gods, especially Siva and Durga, were worshipped. Albiruni 
describes them as Turks who were said to be of Tibetan origin tracing their descent in 60 
generations from Kanik (i.c. Kanishka) and so descendents ої the old Turki or Kushan dynasty. 

The Hindu Shahi dynasty was founded by Kallar the Brahman minister who overthrew the 
jast Turki Shahi. Inevitably they came into conflict with the rising power of Islam. Yaqub 
captured Kabul in 870. The Shahis subsequently recovered the city, but transferred their 
capital at this period to Hund, a town on the Indus 25 km above Attock in modern Pakistan 
The position of the Shahis worsened when а line of strong Islamic rulers became established in 
Ghazni, after Alptegin, a Turkish slave, became master of the fort there in 962. His general 
and successor Scbuktegin (977-997) annexed Kabul in 977 and repeatedly raided the territory 
of Jaypal the Shahi king. Finally in a pitched battle near Laghman in 990 Sebuktegin decisively 
defeated Jaypal and annexed the province of Jalalabad and the remaining Afghan territories of 
the Shahis. 


Epigraphy 
The Surkh Kotal Inscriptions 


The French excavations at Surkh Kotal near Pul-i-Khumri (Schlumberger, 1952a, 1954, 
1955, 1964b) have revealed an important Kushan dynastic shrine situated on a steep hill and 
approached Бу a brick and cut-stone stairway 55 m high. The finds included several royal 
statues in stone, religious images in stucco and an important series of Bactrian inscriptions in 
clear Greek script but in ап Iranian language that has been recognized as the middle Iranian 
language of Bactria, rather than the language of the Kushan invaders of Bactria. 


The Great Inscription 


In 1957 at the main entrance to the principal staircase, set into the enclosure wall, the 
excavators discovered the most important inscription at Surkh Kotal (Maricq, 1958: 
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Fig. 5-1: Surkh Kotal. The great inscription from the entrance to the principal staircase, in Greek 
script and the Iranian language ої Bactria 


345-440; Benveniste, 1961: 114-117; Harmatta, 196+: 373-471) (Fig. 5.1). lt isin excellent 
condition written in cursive Greek letters similar to those used on the coins of Kanishka 
Unfortunately the words of the text are engraved continuously and there have been serious 
philological problems and disputes about its interpretation. It is now clear that the 
inscription, which visitors would have seen at the main entry to the staircase, describes the 
sanctuary as the Kanishka Oanindo (Nikator) sanctuary, to which the lord king gave 
Kanishka's name. Soon after its completion the sanctuary became watertess, and the building 
became desolate. Then Nokonzoko, the district superintendent in year 31 had the building 
surrounded with а wall, had а well dug and appointed an overseer. Subsequently two further 
versions of the main text were recovered from fifty three blocks of stones found in the large 
well or built into the walls of the stairs leading to it. 

Year 31 of the Kanishka era falls in the reign of Huvishka, the successor of Kanishka 
While it is clear that the building inscription records the provision of the secure water supply 
which made it possible to use the building under Huvishka in year 31, it remains ambiguous 
whether the shrine was built by Kanishka to commemorate a victory soon alter his accession 
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and was restored with a secure water supply thirty years later, or whether it was built about 
the time of Kanishka's death and the well and enclosure wall were simply added a few years 
later to provide the water supply necessary for its use 


The Monumental Wall Inscription 
(Curiel, 1954: 189-93; Maricq, 1958: 414-6; Benveniste, 1961: 141-50) 


Carved ona series of blocks that seem originally to have been in a line along the second terrace 
as one climbs the great staircase, was a monumental wall inscription of which twelve 
fragments were recovered, some still in situ. It had large letters, between 5 and 7-5 em high, 
indicating its importance. It seems to have been the foundation inscription of the sanctuary, 
whereas ather inscriptions refer to later stages of construction. There are not cnough word 
fragments to reconstruct it with any certainty, but it does contain a date including the 
Bactrian numeral for one, i.e. year 1, 11, 21, 31 or some larger number. 此 probably 
contained a traditional formula corresponding to the framework of the Great Inscription 
(Harmatta, 1965: 195-205). 


The Palamedes Inscription 
(Curiel, 1954: 194-7; Maricq, 1958: 430-1; Benveniste, 1961: 150-2; Harmatta, 1965: 
149-164) 


A further fragmentary inscription contains two clear words that leave us in little doubt about 
its contents. Henning (1966: 336~7) recognized опе as the Sogdian ByS'n'k—temple, altar, 
sanctuary that still survives as the modern place name Baghlan for this locality. The second is 
the Greek name Palamedes in the genitive. It presumably referred to the construction of the 
sanctuary "through Palamedes” the Greek who was either its architect, agent or clerk of 
works. 


The Unfinished Inscription 
(Curiel, 1954: 193-4; Maricq, 1958: 345-440) 


Equally puzzling is the other inscription which has а date — the stone slab on which the cutter 
has sketched in the first line of an inscription but on!y engraved fully in its final form the 
first six letters . . . “іп the year 2 . . .'' Different readings have been given for the last 
two digits of the number because they are simply sketched in roughly on the stone. Reading 
the third digit as era Maricq gave 285. Harmatta (1965: 164-195) reading them as koppa and 
theta gives 299. If as seems more likely they are omicron and theta the date is year 279. Bivar 
(1963: 498-502) has argued that an earlier era, the Old Saka era, is used because when the 
unfinished inscription was cut in 279 the new era of Kanishka had not yet been introduced, 
i.c. year 279 must come immediately before year 1 of Kanishka, Fussman (1974а: 39-40) 
rightly points out that the inscription had been abandoned after very little work, was reused 
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when the level of the cella was raised and had no integral part in the later building. Harmatta 
(1965: 164—195) has tried 10 reconstruct the scratched. in text and reads a series of Kushan 
royal titles. The interpretation of these must however now be reviewed in the light of the 
newly discovered inscription from Dasht-i-Nawar with the same date of 279. 


The Inscription at Dasht-i-Nawar 


The Greek and Kharoshthi Inscriptions 


Indian 
inscription in Kharoshthi script which also begi in the month of Gorpiaias 
followed by the king's name Rajatirajasa 过 Vhamakusasa . . . There were clearly two 
versions of the same text—one in Ractrian the other in Middle Indian—mentioning the 
пате and titles of the great Kushan king Vima Kadphises. 


The Inscription in an Unknown Language 


The third inscription, the best preserved of the series, is written in а script derived from 
Kharoshthi, similar to the Kharoshthi of the Kushan coins, but it is in an unknown local 
Iranian language and remains undeciphered (Fussman, 1974a: 22- 

right to left, and has diacritical marks similar t 

discovered at Surkh Kotal (Marig, 1958: 4) 

(Pugachenkova, 1966: 59). The series at Dasht 


Chronological Significance 


The special interest of the Dasht-i-Nawar inscriptions lies in their Chronology. We now have 
dates for the Kushan king Vima Kadphises in two numerical sequences—the gher one 279 
used here and in the unfinished Bactrian inscription at Surkh Kotal—the lower onc of 184 ог 
187 found in the Kharoshthi inscription of Vima at Khalatse, a village in Ladakh 80 km below 
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silver scroll to give some 80 years in all before the Vima dating of 186 from Khalatse 
(MacDowall, 1968c. 1-2 1). Vima's absolute date turns on the eras to which these sequences 
are attributed. Fussman links 279 to the Graeco: Bactrian era of independence from the 
Seleucids in 247 u.c, to give а date of A.p. 32 for Vima. Bivar explains 279 by the Indo: Greek 
era of Menander when the Bactrian Greeks conquered the Indus provinces and the 184 or 187 
of Khalatse to the Vikrama or Azes era of 58 B.C. чо give a date of A.D. 124 for Vima, Their 
interpretations are understandably influenced Бу their differing views on the ега of Kanishka, 
who was Vima's direct successor. 


Other Kharoshthi Inscriptions 


The Era of Kanishka 
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Afghan Inscriptions Connected with the Kanishka Era 


The Afghan Kharoshthi inscriptions dated in Kanishka’s era are associated with Buddhist stupa 
deposits. Among the antiquities sent from Kabul to the East India Company by Charles Masson 
was a brass casket which had an inscription on its lid- 7" year 18. . . the Gotama's relic was 
enshrined, " (Konow, 1929: 151-152). From а stupa at Hadda, 8 km from Jalalabad, Masson 
recovered a jar which contained a Kharoshthi inscription "written with a pen but very 
carelessly". It was published by Thomas from а сору he found among 
India Office in London (Konow, 1929; 157 158) He read ' +. a relic was 
deposited in the king's "From a stupa near 
Wardak, 50 km west of vase some 25 cm high and 1+ em 
broad, now in the Briti: 1929: 165-170). The vase has a long 
i й mference. It is dated іп Year 5] and 
in a stupa for the Maharaja Huvishka, 
friends and associates. 
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Undated Kharoshthi Inscriptions | 


From Lalpura near Jalalabad comes a small stone relicf of two wrestlers now in the Peshawar 
Museum (Shakur, 1946: 27-29). It has a short Kharoshthi legend in later Kushan script: 
Minandrasa, the Greek name Menander. Also of Kushan date in the second or third century 
A.D. because of its letter forms and the pot on which it was written, is the Kharoshthi 
inscription of Sihusada from Hadda, now in the Kabul Muscum (Fussman, 1969; 5-9). The 
inscription is written in ink on the shoulder of a vase which was found in a larger jar with carth 
and bones. It seems to have been a funerary jar and inscription. Three of the small terracotta 
implements used by potters to thin the walls of their vessels that were discovered in the 
Begram excavations have Kharoshthi inscriptions of the Kushan period—a name in the 
genitive indicating their owner (Fussman, 1970: 43-55). One of them refers to a Buddhist— 
“he who is protected by the Samgha.”’ 

Numerous sherds with inscriptions in Kharoshthi and Brahmi have been discovered at 
Hadda in the excavations of Dr Mustamandi and Dr Tarzi. The French excavations at the 
Buddhist monastery of Guldara 15 km southeast of Kabul between 1963 and 1965 produced 
nine fragmentary Kharoshthi inscriptions, two fragmentary inscriptions in cursive Bactrian 
and one that may be іп Kamboji, found on sherds from vases that had once belonged to 
the Buddhist monastery in Kushan times (Fussman and Le Berre, 1976: 92-94). Other 
fragmentary Kharoshthi inscriptions on sherds have been discovered at Basawal (Mizuno, 
1971: 41) and in southern Bactria. These sherd inscriptions in ink on vases that belonged to 
monastic communities are known from a series of Buddhist sites such as Takht-i-Bahi, Palatu 
Dheri and Shahr-i-Bahlol in Pakistan, and Kara Tepe by Ok! Termez in USSR on the Oxus 
frontier. 


Later Inscriptions 
The Use of Bactrian 


Bactrian remained in use for a very long time in Afghanistan and northern Pakistan. Under 
Kanishka the Kushan coinage substituted Bactrian for Greek legends and discontinued the use 
of Kharoshthi at its mints. In royal titulature Basileus Basileon was replaced by Shaonano Shao 
(СӘ, 1960a: 94-96) and the names of divinities such as Helios and Selene became Mioro and 
Mao. Under the Great Kushans the script remains largely the monumental script of the Surkh 
Kotal inscriptions: but with the Kushano-Sasanians, Bactrian cursive was employed on the 
coins (Bivar, 1956: 13-42). Its use was continued under successive rulers of the Hunnish and | 
Turkish periods (Humbach, 1966: 50-69). The carliest Shahi coins in the first issue of Spalapati 
Deva still have a cursive Bactrian legend on the reverse transliterating the Sharada legend ої 
the obverse, but the use of Bactrian is abandoned in favour of Sharada in the later issues. Most 
of the inscriptions of the Shahi period come from Pakistan and are in Indian scripts, but the 
late use of Bactrian is attested in the inscriptions from the Tochi valley in northwest Pakistan 
(Humbach, 1966: 105-117). Two of these have dates in years 632 and 635 of a Bactrian cra, 
and can be dated by the accompanying Sanskrit and Arabic legends to the mid-ninth century 
A.D.— the latest attested use of Bactrian. 
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Fig. 5.5: Uruzgan. The first Bactrian inscription 


The Jagatu Inscriptions 


Two later Bactrian inscriptions have been discovered at Jagatu, 20 km from Ghazni on the arid 
plateau crossed by an ancient caravan track from Ghazni towards Kabul (Scerrato, 1967: 
11-24; Humbach, 1967: 25-26). The first inscription (Fig. 5.3) is carved on the flat surface of 
a granite boulder by scratching on the thin dark surface of the stone leaving the inscription 
standing out. It contains the Buddhist ггігагла formula i.e. reverence to the Buddha, to the 
Dharma and to the Sangha. The second inscription (Fig. 5.4) is on a large rock at the side of 
the caravan track, and used the same technique. But it is poorly preserved and difficult to 
interpret. Humbach suggests it contains a reference to Tigin Shah and uses uly, a word 


Fig. 5.6: Urvzgan. The second Bactrian inscription. 
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borrowed from Turki, Both inscriptions probably belong to the seventh or eighth centuries 
^-D. in the Turkish period. 


The Inscription of Uruzgan 


There are two other Bactrian inscriptions of this period at Uruzgan (Figs 5,5 and 5.6) some 
280 km north-west of Kandahar on 


the Turkish period likely for the Uruzgan inscriptions also. 
Indian Inscriptions in Sharada Script 


The use of Brahmi during the Hephthalite period is well attested in Gandhara both from coins 
and from inscriptions such as the Wartir image (Shakur, 1946. 45) and the Wano stone 
inscriptions (Shakur, 1946; 42) both from the north of modern Pakistan. The subsequent 


Japanese 
excavations at Tapa Skandar (Kuwayama, 19724: 8-12; Yamada, 1970: 15-22). The statue 
portrays Mahesvara, his consort Uma and the child Skanda. The inscription refers to the 
Hindu Triad, Brahman the Creator, Siva the destroyer and Visnu the. preserver. Yamada, by 
Scripts in ordinary acute angled 
Ganesa inscriptions represent 
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(MacDowall, 1968; 189-224), Foucher (1947: 386-387) noted nine Sharada inscriptions on 
the river Alishing 25 km from Tagarhi, and the Bourgeois (1971: 54) have reported four more 
between Qaqrgha'i and the town of Laghman on the granite rocks at the side of the valley. A 
defaced rock inscription of Shahi date from Jalalabad now in the Lahore Museum (Vogel, 
1911: 259) adds little to the Afghan material; and the other published inscriptions of the Shahi 
period come from Pakistan. 


Numismatics 


The Kushan Coinages 


The Kushan Monetary System 


- The early Kushan king Kujula Kadphises simply copied the denominations and types of the 
billon and copper currency circulating in each of the localities he brought under his control. 
The Nameless King, Soter Megas (Fig. 5.7) was the first Kushan to establish a standard 
currency from the Oxus to the Ganges. His coins have an idealized raved head representing 
the divinity Mithra and the reverse type of the king on horseback. They are particularly 
common in Afghanistan, and Masson acquired 695 examples from Begram in three years. This 
standard coinage was intended to replace the multiplicity of local coinages that the Kushans 
had inherited. To avoid confusion about the relative purity of silver and the serious problem of 
local imitations, the new currency was based on its intrinsic copper value. It wasstruck in two 
sizes at 8-5 g and 2-1 g (MacDowall, 1960: 63-74). Vima Kadphises increased the ranpe оГ 
denominations with a new heavy copper coin of 17 g, and a gold dinar. 

Kanishka in his first issue struck coins with Greek legends, but later changed from Greek. 
to Bactrian, both for his royal titulature and the names of the divinities he used as reverse 
types (Fig. 5.8). The gold has а wide range of Greek, Iranian and Indian divinities; on the 
coppers (Fig. 5.9) there are six substantial types of Mioro the sun, Мао the moon, Athsho the 
fire god, Oado the wind god, Siva and Nana. At this period there was probably a mint in 
Afghanistan at Begram, close to the rich copper deposits of the Ghorband valley. 

Huvishka retained the weight and purity of Kanishka’s gold dinar unchanged (Fig. 5.10). 
His earlier copper coins followed Kanishka's weight system but had three obverse types—that 
of the king riding an elephant, the king seated cross legged and the king reclining оп a couch. 

. In Masson's finds from Begram the couch lounger type is commonest and probably was the 
type of the Afghan mint at Begram—but the other two types are also regularly found. In 
Huvishka's later issues there was a sharp reduction in the weight standard of the main copper 
denomination from с. 16 to с. 13 g—making the copper a token coinage (Fig. 5.11), 
dependent for its value on the backing of the gold. The experiment was not a success. There 
was an extensive series of local unofficial imitations, and Huvishka's successors ex entually 
reverted to the earlier pattern of а full value copper denomination, Huvishka’s official mints 
had not struck subdivisions of the standard copper denomination. Local copies, often very 
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Fig: 5.9: Kushan copper tetradrachm of Kanishka, with the 
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Fig. 5.10: Kushan gold dinar of Huvishka (late second century 
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Fig, 5.11: Kushan copper tetradrachm of the reduced standard of Huvishka, showing 
on an elephant, and a figure of Siva, Kabul Museum 
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crude in style, supplied this need, and are well represented in the local museum collection at 
Kandahar and among Afghan finds in the Kabul Museum. 


Foreign Influence 


In these monetary reforms and experiments we sev foreign practices adapted to local Kushan 
needs. The Nameless King's standard coinage in copper followed the Chinese principle of a 
base metal standard; and it certainly succeeded in creating a currency that was not liable to 
fraud through debased imitations. Vima's introduction of the gold dinar was probably 
inspired both by the Achaemenid precedent and the current Roman aureus. The use of reverse 
types derived from Graeco-Roman pattern books (СОМ, 19601»: 75 95), the adoption ої an 
officina system with distinctive reverse types to mark the product of cach officina, 
(MacDowall, 1975: 144-148), and the attempt to make the copper coinage token on the 
Roman pattern reflects standard Graeco-Roman mint practice of the early empire. 


Coins in Buddhist Stupa Deposits 


A large number of Buddhist stupas in Afghanistan were examined by Masson and Honigherger 
in the early ninetcenth century (Wilson, 1841: 55-118). They often found among the 
treasures deposited in the relic chamber coins of the period in which the relics were 
deposited and the stupa was built. At the Bimaran stupa, from which the Bimaran reliquary 
was recovered, there were four billon coins with the tamgha of Kujuta. In Tope 3 at Bimaran 
there were 27 coins of the Nameless King. In Tope 4 at Chahar Bagh there were 28 copper 
coins of Kanishka. Particular interest attaches to the stupa deposits that also contained Roman 
coins. From the Ahin Posh Tope near Jalalabad, three Roman aurei of Domitian, Trajan and 
Sabina, the wife of Hadrian (A.D. 119-138) were found with ten gold dinars of Vima, six of 
Kanishka and one of Huvishka (Simpson, 1879: 77-79; Hocrnle, 1879: 122-138; 
Cunningham, 1879: 205-212); and gold coins of Vima and Kanishka were found with an 
aureus of Trajan (A.D. 98-119) at Shevaki near Kabul. These associated Kushan and Roman 
finds provide important prima facie evidence for the context and date of Kanishka 
(MacDowall, 1968b: 134—149). 


Other Hoards and Site Finds 


Because there was по Kushan silver currency, most substantial payments had to be made іп 
copper coinage and this explains the commonness of Kushan copper coins in Afghanistan. 
Excavations at sites of Kushan date such as Begram, Surkh Kotal and Balkh, have provided 
substantial numbers. Particularly important for the interpretation of the later coinage are the 
hoards of late Kushan copper coins in the Kabul Museum. 


The Later Kushan Coinages 


In the later issues of the gold coins bearing the titles of Vasudeva, we see the emergence of 
two sequences (Rosenfield, 1967: 106-120). The northern series, which retains the Siva and 
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the bull reverse, evolves into the distinctive scyphate ог saucer-shaped gold dinars on which 
eventually we find cursive Bactrian inscriptions and kings like Hormizd and Vahran with а 
Sasanian headdress. The southern series introduces Brahmi letters in the field, eventually 
changes to the reverse type of an enthroned goddess Ardochsho and is copied Бу the local 
chiefs of the Punjab and the Guptas 

Parallel to the gold issues there is an extensive coinage of the later Kushans in copper. 
These are often crudely struck with part of the type ой [lan and rarely have any legible legend. 
The earlier coppers of Vasudeva have a broad Пап and fabric similar to the coins of Huv ishka 
(Fig 5.12). Among the later issues we can distinguish three major series: 

1. dumpy Siva and the bull coppers, sometimes with a Nandipada symbol, struck to а weight 
standard of 7-9 р (Fig. 5.13); 
2. dumpy Ardochsho coppers with an increasin 
dress—from 5-8 g (Fig. 5.14); 
3. crude Siva and the bull coppers with very crude form for the king from 3-6 g (Fig. 
5.15). 
Some of the'later series are cast local copies and moulds for their manufacture have been found 
in Pakistan. 

Although some Ardochsho coppers have traces of a Brahmi letter in the field and were 
prebably issued in the mint responsible for the Ardochsho gold, all the three later Kushan 
copper series are represented in quantity at late Kushan sites across Afghanistan from the 
Oxus to the Indus. They seem to represent three successive stages of the standard 
denomination of the late Kushan empire, after its currency reverted to a full value copper 
coinage. They are represented in a series of overlapping hoards in the Kabul Museum which 
contain coins of successive issues and reinforce the evidence of metrology, type development 
and stratigraphy for the sequence. Particularly intercsting are the coins in the 1946 hoard 
from the Begram excavations which contain coins of the earlicr Siva type deliberately cut at 
the edge to reduce the amount of copper to assimilate the coins to the lower weight of the 
next group. 


gls arched termination of the King's 


Sasanian Influences 


The Kushano-Sasanian Coinages 


Whatever may have been the political status of the lawr Kushan empire, there was certainly a 
sharp growth in Sasanian influence which is seen most clearly in the so-called Kushano- 
Sasanian coinage (Bivar, 1956: 13-42) (Fig. 5.16). The Kushano-Sasanian gold scyphates have 
been found on the Oxus, at Qunduz, in Badakshan and in hoards from Charikar and Kabul 
(Curiel, 1953: 126-127). Kushano-Sasanian copper coins have a more localized distribution 
The small series with neat Bactrian legends are well represented from the Balkh excavations 
(Fig. 5.17) and in the Mazar museum—and may have been intended to provide fractional 
denominations for the later Kushan copper currency. The larger series with a dumpy fire altar 
begins in the Indus Valley with an issue of Shapur Н с. A.D. 365. Coins derived from this 
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; Fig. 5.14: Later Kushan copper coin with the reverse type of Andochsho enthroned 
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Fig. 5.15: Later Kushan copper coin with a crude figure of Siva and his bull. Pte, Collection. 


Fig. 5.16: Kushano Sasanian gold <c) phate coin with the rı erê type of Siva Herai Museum, 
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Fig. 5.19: Sasanian silver drachm with the usual reverse type of fire altarand two attendants but with | ' 
two obverse countermarks. Bought in Kabul Bazaar 
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coinage provided the later copper currency at Begram and Нал and constitute а further 
stage in the development of the standard denomination (Fig. 5 18). 


The Tepe Maranjan Hoard and Other Sasanian Finds 


The hoard from Tepe Maranjan near Kabul (Curiel, 1953: 101 131) containing 368 Sasanian 
silver drachms—326 of Shapur ЇЇ, 28 of Ardeshir I and 14 of Shapur ЇЙ (А.р. 383 385) with 12 
gold Kushano-Sasanian scyphates, provides important су idence for the previous metal 
currency of eastern Afghanistan, the dating of the Kushano-Sasanian gold coinage and the 
chronology of Kidara who became king of the southern Kushan provinces. 

Sasinian silver coins from Shapur II onwards are commonly found in Afghanistan. They 
were reported from Scistan (Rapson, 1904a: 673-680; Codrington, 1911: 719-784). Hackin 
(1935: 287-292) notes that they are common at Herat, Maimana and Shahr-i-Banu near Tash 
Kurgan; and they are frequently found in the neighbourhood ої Kabul. Masson encountered 
them at Begram and they were well represented among the silver coins found in stupas near 
Hadda. In the absence of an indigenous silver coinage Sasanian silver obviously filled the gap, 
even in territories beyond the Sasanian empire. 


Coinage of the Hephthalites 


The earliest coins of the new Hephthalite kingdom in Bactria consisted of silver drachms of 
Sasanian type with the usual obverse of Shapur ПІ (309-379) but struck from dies which had 
been meant to replace Shapur's name with the Hephthalite title 4Jchono (Góbl, 1967, 1: 54). 
In the following century we see the development of the Hephthalite currency of silver 
drachms based on the Sasanian denomination retaining a fire altar on the reverse but with a 
distinctive Central Asian bust, the Hephthalite tamgha and Bactrian legends, (Góbl, 1967,1: 
44-91). Other coins with the same types have Brahmi legends, but these seem to have been 
struck for circulation in the Indus valley and Kashmir. The Hephthalite coins of this period 
from Tope 10 at Hadda, found with five Roman gold solidi of Theodosius, Marcian and Lea 
(A.D. 457-474) seem to have been mostly Hephthalite coins with Bactrian legends, Several of 
the later silver drachms of Sasanian kings found in Afghanistan, have Hephthalite 
countermarks and seem to have been coins paid in tribute by the Sasanians after their defeats 
under Firuz, countermarked to serve as Hephthalite currency (Fig. 5.19). 


The Coins of Napki Malka 


In the succeeding years silver drachms (Fig: 5.20) with the legend Харві Malik, and the copper 
denominations that accompanied them provided the currency of Kabul, the Kohdaman and 
Kohistan districts (Hackin, 1935: 287-292) (Fig. 5,21). The copper coins are common at 
Begram; and a noteworthy hoard of silver coins ої this type was discov ered at Gardez іп 1957 
(Scerrato, 1967: 23). The variety of styles and scripts used in this coinage suggests that there 
may have been a number of issues by different kings over a broad spread of time; but there is 


Fig. 5.20: Silver drachm of Маркі Malik type with the Sasanian 
attendants, Pte. Collection 


Fig. 5.21: Copper coin of Napki Malik with the same obverse and reverse ty 
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serious disagreement about their attribution. Earlier scholars associated them with the 
Hephthalites, but there is much to commend the view that they are coins in the Hephthalite 
tradition but of the Turki period of the later sixth and carly seventh centuries А.р. 


The Issues of Vrahitigin 


Demonstrably later, because they are sometimes overstruck on the drachms of Napki Malka, 
are the silver drachms ої Vrahitigin. (Gàbl, 1967, 1: 142-143). They have a bust three- 
quarters frontal of the king with legends in both Bactrian and Proto-sharada, and the facing head 
of a divinity crowned by flames with a Pahlavi legend оп the reverse. The king's crown has a 
wolf's head design—the wolf being the legendary ancestor of the Turki race. The deity is 
copied from the type on coins of Khusru Il (лр. 591-628). Vrahitigin's coins have been found 
in the Indus valley and from the stupa at Manikyala in northern Pakistan; Lord acquired 40 
specimens from north of the Hindu Kush mountains and Cunningham received about 30 from 
Kabul. These rare coins seem to be issues of the Turki Shahis of the later seventh century A.D. 
From this period is the small group of coins, buried in a cinerary urn below the princely 
couple in Niche E at Fondukistan. It includes countermarked coins of Sri Sahi and two silver 
drachms of Khusru ll. One of these was struck in year 37, i.e. A.D. 657 but the two 
countermarks сап be dated to a.p. 682 and 689 (Góbl, 1967: Il, 313-314). 


Gadhaiya Paisa 


The base silver Gadhaiya currency of Rajputana and Gujarat (from the eighth century а.о.) 
(Smith, 1906: 240) derived ultimately from a Sasanian prototype, is sometimes found in 
Afghan collections, and a hoard discovered near Kandahar was offered for sale in the bazaar at 
Kabul during 1973 (Fig. 5.22). 


Problem of the Shahi Coinage 
The Pattern of the Coinage 


Between А.р. 750 and 1000 the currency of eastern Afghanistan and Gandhara was provided 
by the extended issues of the silver coinage of the Shahis—at first the kings of Kabul and 
subsequently the rulers of Ohind (Smith, 1906: 243-9; MacDowall, 1968: 189-224). 
Throughout the whole of this period the Shahis used standard obverse type of a recumbent 
Indian humped bull with the reverse type of a horseman. Most of the coins have an obverse 
legend in Sharada script—cither Sri Spalapati Deva or Sri Samanta Deva, but these are titles not 
personal names, Spalapati being a Sanskritized version of a Persian title for commander in chief 
and Samanta having some significance in Sanskrit. Bull and horseman coins of this series in 
both silver and billon are all of approximately the same weight and were clearly intended to 
pass 22 the same denomination. We can however distinguish the successive issues of the 
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Coinage by the letters arid other symbols serving as privy marks in the reverse field and can put 
them into their chronological sequence by a study of the developing changes in the type and 
from the small but progressive reduction in the real silver content of the denomination and 
the weight standard to which successive issues were struck. 


Silver Coins of Spalapati Deva 


The earliest group of the Shahi silver coins is distinguished by its obverse legend—the titles 
Sri Spalapati Deva. Coins with this legend are struck between 3-1 and 3:5 g with a remarkably 
uniform content of 70%, silver. In the first issue of this group the reverse legend repeats in 
„cursive Bactrian script the Sharada of the obverse. This is copied but progressively 
misunderstood in subsequent issues. At one stage in the series a Brahmi legend Shahi Deva 
substituted, but this in turn is misunderstood and becomes a decorative scroll that has been 
mistaken for an Arabic date. In issue there is а series of small letters serving as privy marks 
below the horseman on the reverse. 


Silver Coins of Samanta Deva 


The second major group of this coinage has the obverse legend Sri Samanta Deva, Iv is still in 
good metal, but now with a wider variation in silver content between 60 and 70%, and is 
struck to a slightly lower w eight range between 2-9 and 3-9 B: Again we can distinguish a 
series of issues by the use of Sharada letters and other control marks, Associated 
chronologically with this group are two comparatively rare issues—one with Sri Khudavayaka 
Deva struck to the distinctly lower weight standard of the Arabic dirhem of the reformed 
currency introduced by "Abd al-Malik, possibly to be associated with the Muslim capture of 
Kabul in A.D. 870—the other with Sri Bhima Deva perhaps the King Bhim known from 
inscriptions to have been the ruler in Hund about a.D. 950. 


The Shahi Copper Denominations 


The copper issues constituted a complementary denomination that provided the small change 
for the Ball and Horseman silver. They too suffered a progressive reduction in weight and 
һауе privy marks, sometimes ес hoing those on the silver, that enables us to establish their 
chronological sequence. The Bull and Horseman coppers of Spalapati, are succeeded by the 
Lion and Elephant coppers of Vakka and finally the Lion and Elephant coppers of Samanta, 


The Billon Currency 


The third major group—coins in billon with the Samanta Deva legend that have a silver 
content of 25 to 309, only shows а sharp reduction from the last silver issue with no 
progressive debasement that could bridge the gap. The reason seems to have been that the 
Shahis had exhausted their reserves of bullion and were deprived of the important silver mines 
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of al-Panjshir which seem to have passed permanently under Muslim control by the middle of 
the tenth century A.D. This was the billon currency that was copied extensively by the Islamic 
rulers of Ghazni, and by the dynasties of Капаш], Ajmir and Delhi. 


Hoards and Site Finds 


‘The principal evidence for the distribution of Shahi coins in Afghanistan has so far been drawn 
from collections made in Kabul and its locality. The arrangement set out above has necessarily 
been based on internal numismatic analysis; but the sequence of the copper issues has now 
been tested and confirmed by the stratified finds from the excavations at Damkot near 
Chakdara,in Pakistan (Rahman, 1969: 143-150). A hoard of 199 copper Shahi coins, all of 
Vakka Deva found in Jalalabad in 1971, a silver hoard all of the last silver issue of Samanta Deva 
discovered at Shewaki in 1970 , а silver hoard of unknown but Afghan provenance (Fig. 5.23) 
containing three worn coins of Spalapati and three issues of Samanta, offered for sale in Kabul 
bazaar in 1972, anda silver hoard of some SO coins of Samanta Deva from Qunduz offered for 
sale in Kabul bazaar in 1976 will produce important new material for study, 


Settlement, Material Culture, Architecture 
and Art 


The archaeology of Afghanistan for the period following the Graeco Bactrlans and preceding 
the Muslim conquest suffers [rom the fact that most of the field researchers who have worked 
in the area have been more interested in the discovery of monumental architecture and objects 
d’art than in the reconstruction of everyday life and material culture. This attitude has 
brought about a somehow misleading picture of Afghanistan in the Kushan and post-Kushan 
period as one of intense religious and artistic activity, but often escapes our efforts to 
understand the economic and social background of that activity. Such efforts are indeed based 
chiefly on epigraphy, coinage (often unstratified) and literary sources; only to a much lesser 
degree are they based on the results of digging in habitation areas. 

Actually this kind of excavation, digging out a town with all its successive building 
horizons and its extension over a large area, calls for a greater financial effort and often appears 
less rewarding to the eyes of the public, than does the more certain success of the excavation 
of a тере concealing the remains of a stupa, with rich and attractive sculptural decoration. 
Unfortunately even the understanding of the ideological level is difficult if not impossible 
while the socio-economic level ої a civilization remains unknown. This is why the many 
Buddhist architectural complexes that half a century of archaeological excavations have 
brought to light are mute when we try to understand which social group had them built, for 
whose use they were intended, who was actually employed in their construction, what social 
rank or status was occupied by those who planned them and those who decorated them with 
sculptures and paintings, who was entitled to accept a project and choose the subjects to he 
represented on a stupa or in a chapel, etc. 
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Among the few town sites identified and partially explored Begram first demands 
attention. This site, which is about 45 km north of Kabul, was noticed in 1833 and then made 
known to scholars by Charles Masson (Wilson, 1841); A. Foucher identified it with Kapisa, 
the capital town of several Indo-Greek sovercigns and summer residence of the Kushans 
(Foucher, 1942-47). The DAFA carried out several limited excavations from 1936 to 1946, 
covering only a very small portion of the town arca: trenches were laid down in the Bazaar 
(Carl, 19595) or the "Royal City”, with a gateway (Meunié, 1959b) and а gala (Мешпіс, 
1959a: 103-5) almost certainly belonging to a period when the town had lost most of its 
vitality, in the western section of the town (Ghirshman, 1946), and extra muros (Meunic, 
1959a: 105-6). The fame of Begram nevertheless rests on the dis overy of two rooms (nos. 10 
and 13) of what appears to be the "palace" which were found to have been filled with objects 
of enormous value from the point of view of art history, including plaster models and glass and 
bronze objects of Western (Hellenistic) origin, Indian ivories and Chinese lacquers (Hackin, 
1939; 1954: Figs 5.24—5.31). 

A detailed description of the objects found in these "Мого rooms” is certainly beyond 
the scope of this book; nevertheless we deal with this exceptional discovery because of its 
importance in understanding the nature of the traffic which was carried on, in or through 
Каріза, even if the Begram find can only provide information concerning a luxury level of 
trade, 

It is noteworthy that at least one of the doors leading to the two rooms had been blocked 
up anciently and that the wares found arc far from being homogeneous, not only with regard 
to the origin of the various objects (from Alexandria to India and China, as we have scen} but 
also of their functions and therefore the reasons that apparently led to their being stored or 
hidden. There are some objects that must have had great commercial value such as the Indian 
ivories or the Mediterranean glasses and may therefore have heen put in a safe place to 
preserve them from the hands of enemies, as Ghirshman suggested; but others— espec ially the 
plaster models—have no intrinsic value and it is very difficult to imagine that they were kept 
as precious things in a palace, or that an invading army could look on them asa desirable booty 
(Gullini, 1961). Others think that the two rooms were “а Customs depot for the receipt of 
dues in kind collected by the kings or viccroys of Kapisa from the caravans which traversed the 
adjacent highway in the luxury traffic of Orient and Occident” (Wheeler, 1955: 194). But 
this explanation too does not find support in the peculiar nature of the objects: principally in 
the lack of intrinsic value in the case of the plaster models, 

We may perhaps solve the problem if we think of some particular purpose in collecting so 
many and so peculiar art objects, connected with the production of other objects. The two 
rooms at Begram probably contained wares taken from the “palace’’ in а moment of danger 

; together with objects belonging to а royal atelier: the models for silver ware and possibly also 
for stucco decorations, even if made ої worthless plaster, were certainly precious for an art. 
workshop. 

Both the Hellenistic and the Oriental objects have not been unanimously attributed by 
scholars to a definite period. Differences concern both the Hellenistic wares (Kurz, 1954; 
Adriani, 1955, 1959; Gullini, 1961; Coarelli, 1961, 1962, 1963; Rowland, 1966) and the 
Indian ivories (Stern, 1954; Rowland, 1966; Davidson, 1972); іг neral, however, the time 


Fig. 5.26: (left) The Begram Treasure; painted glass vase, probably Alexandrian, showing Europa and 
the bull. 


Fig. 5.27: (right) The Begram Treasure: Serapis-Hercules in bronze. 
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span within which the various components of the whole hoard have been placed is from the 
first century n.c., to the beginning of the third century a.D., the Indian ivories being 
apparently the earliest (Davidson, 1972). The date of concealment is also puzzling, since the 
stratigraphic data are vague and indirect. 

Ghirshman (1946) tried to establish a stratigraphic succession, including three phases: the 
first Indo-Greek, the second corresponding to the Great Kushan, the third following a 
violent destruction—to the period of the Kushano-Sasanians, up to the Hephthalite invasion 
that caused the town to be abandoned. The building structures found by Hackin would 
belong, according to Ghirshman, to the second and third phases; the ' palace" would have 
been destroyed in about the middle of the third century, when the Sasanian emperor Shapur I 
conquered the Kushans. 

We must confess that the whole picture із not altogether clear and several inconsistencies 
have been pointed out (e.g. Kuwayama, 19742). Even if it is indisputable that the Begram 
hoard is а proof of the cosmopolitanism of the Kushan sovercigns to he ranked along with the 
documents of local artistic acti which will be discussed in the following pages, Begram 
itself, in the words of Sir Mortimer Wheeler (1955: 195), ‘Where so little work has yet been 
done though with such dramatic results, remains a challenge to the explorer”. 

An urban site the exploration of which will be certainly rewarding is the ancient town 
(Shahr i Kohna) of Kandahar, where a British Mission is currently excavating. The importance 
of the site was emphasized asa consequence of the discovery of Asokan inscriptions and several 
contributions dealing with the identification of Kandahar with the metropolis. Arachosias of 
Isidorus of Charax as well as with the ancient topography of Arachosia, have added much to 
our knowledge (Fischer, 1958a; Scerrato, 1964; Fussman, 1966; Fi scher, 1967; Bernard, 
1974b). 

What is visible on the surface is subject to natural erosion but from the aerial 
photographs, one can still recognize several elements of the pre-Islamic town: (1) the 
impressively thick fortifications built with mud bricks of 40 x 40 x 10 em (such large bricks 
are not known from the Muslim period), encompassed by a large ditch and dominated by a 
citadel; (2) two extensions, to the north and south, probably suburbs; (3) a Buddhist 
monastery with a stupa (Fussman, 1966) (Fig. 5.32) 

The diggings at Shahr-i Kohna of Kandahar arc now providing something more precise 
(Fig. 5.33). “On the evidence of the 1975 excavations, the Kushan occupation appears to be 
the most extensive, apart, perhaps, from the late Islamic occupation. . . . The architecture of 
this period differs from trench to trench, although the large so-called Kushan brick, 
measuring up to 45 X 45 x 8 cm" is found іп all sites (А. McNicoll: typewritten 
preliminary report, 1975). We should here recall that Fussman has recorded the size of 40 x 
40 x 10 em for bricks in the fortification walls and add that McNicoll himself, in an сагінг 
report of 1975, referred to bricks 43 x 43 x 9 10 cm in size, This means that at Kandahar 
there seems to be the same variety of square bricks the Italian archacologists have noticed at 
Тара Sardar, Ghazni, between the Kushan and the Shahi period, the succession being43 X 43 x 
9/10 (early), 46 x 47 X Әс. (middle), 40 x 40 x 10 or even 38 x 38 x 10 (late). 

The characteristic pottery of the Kushano-Sasanian period at Kandahar is the streak. 
pattern burnished ware (McNicoll's "'spiral-burnished ware’? and “red-pattern burnished 
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__ ware'' Hammond's (1970: 451-452) "'ring-burnished ware") but the information we have up 
to now is not enough to provide a clearer description of it, the time span suggested being as 
wide as first century n.c., to seventh century a.p. 

In order to complete this roughly drawn sketch of the results of the British excavations at 
Kandahar, we may also note the interesting circumstances that among the burials there were 
four in which the skeletons had silver Sasanian coins (probably fifth century a.p.,) in their 
mouths, 

We have already noticed the presence of a town site in the Wardak vallev and recorded 
the suggestion of Eussman (1974b; 86) that some analogies are to he recognized withthe Plan 
of Ai Khanum, The pottery collected by Fussman, nevertheless is to be attributed to the 
Kushan period, most of the comparative material being provided by Begram Н. 

An important problem concerns the route connecting Arachosia (Kandahar) with Kapisa 
(e.g. Bombaci, 1957; Bernard, 1974b): it is not impossible that this route or one of the 
alternative routes passed through the town at Wardak, certainly rich and flourishing, as it 
appears from the Buddhist monasteries built in its immediate vicinity and the dam that 
probably gave water to the tawn by means of a canal. Fussman (1974, 88) believes that he has 
found traces of this canal but cannot say whether it brought water onis to the ditch or also into 
the town. 

Though later, another town site may be recorded here, since it was probably on the same 
route connecting Arachosia to Kapisa, but closer to Ghazni. It is пом а group of mounds in the 
Jagatu-i Wardak, where some very limited trial trenches were dug by Scerrato in 1958, 
which “may probably be considered a village born as а resting place on the caravan. road, 
protected by the fortress of the Bad-i Asya and dependent on the settlement of Tabak-sar 
(Scerrato, 1967: 21). The importance of the site is also documented by the presence of two 
inscriptions in Graeco-Bactrian cursive script but these, like the coins and sherds, point ta a 
date after the Great Kushans: actually, sherds from big storage jars bearing the impressions of 

_ large medallions with **Hephthalite"" (but probably Hindu Shahi) Graeco-Bactrian cursive 
inscriptions have accidentally been found on or near the tepe of Dubakh Sar (Scerrato’s 
“Tabak-sar'’). 

The Dubakh Sar tepe is certainly an imposing fortified centre dominating what was 
probably an important caravan route, and one might reasonably expect to find more such 
strongholds in the region—as well as further minor centres similar to that excavated by the 
kalian Mission. Indeed, among the many гере in the Ghazni region, one may recall the 
imposing Takht-i Jamshid, in the valley connecting Wardak with Lugar (Lohgar), where huge 
*'Gandharan'' walls of schist slabs and blocks are still standing along with mud-brick 
structures; and the many small mounds scattered on the plain between Moqur and Dila, north 

— ‘of the Ab-i Estada. 

The study of town sites in Afghanistan is often based on criteria that are not agreed by all 

scholars. Such is the case with square and round towers in the town walls; Fussman (1974b: 

| 89-92), dealing with the dating of the ancient town in the Wardak valley (foundation before 

or in the time of Huvishka), summarizes the problem as follows, starting from the fact that the 
town walls of Wardak are strengthened by round towers. 

Centra! Asian town walls, at least since the Graeco-Bactrian period, have square, often, 
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massive, towers or bastio: р. at Ai Khanum (Bernard, 1970; 317) Balkh (Le Berre and me 


Schlumberger, 1964), Shahr-i Banu (Carl, 19593), Dalbenjin Kazan Tepe (Kruglikoya and | the 
Sarianidi, 1971: 27 42, plan Fig. 10; Kruglikova, 1974: Ch. Ill, Figs 32-34 and plan Fig. 1), | 

and in northern Bactria, South of the Hindu Kush,_this technique is known at Hegram. | po 
(Ghirshman, 1946: 16-17) and Sirkap (Marshall, 1951: 1, 114; Dar, 1973: 57 72). These | re: 
square_towers continued to be in use in the Kushan period, even when the structures | pr 
underwent works of enlargement or modification. At Surkh Kotal, built under Kanishka, the mi 
outer temple wall and the town walls have only square towers (Schlumberger, 1964: plan зе 
p. 326; 1969, plan Fig. 26). The same is true of the Gandharan reliefs that reproduce | 

fortification walls, most of which are to be dated in the Kushan period. That is why, Fassman an 


says, Schlumberger thought that Sirsukh (Taxila) with its semi-circular towers (Marshall, га 


1951; Dar, 1973: 57-72) was not a foundation of Vima Kadphises or Kanishka, as Marshall and | 67 
Ghirshman (1946; 39) believed, but belonged to the post Kushan period. Since the exclusive | 
use of round towers in a complex system of fortifications i» not known in Parthian [ran and first | 2! 
appears probably under Shapur I (for alleged Sasanian influence in Afghan fort architecture, в 
see also Tar-o-Sar: Hackin, 1959с), Schlumberger thought that Sirsukh could not be earlier j ck 
than д.р. 260. If the first year of Kanishka is to be placed between A.D. 78 and 144, both 
Sirsukh and the town in the Wardak valley are necessarily much later than Kanishka and his ә. 
successor Huvishka, Nevertheless, as we have already mentioned, the pottery sherds | 15 
collected by Fussman in the town of Wardak аге all Kushan, which again makes plausible the | th 
dating of Marshall and Ghirshman. It seems therefore that northwest India and. Afghanistan in | Кі 
the second century a-n., employed semi-circular and probably also round towers in their | 
fortifications (Fussman, 1974b; 91-2). | pe 
This subject is dealt with also Бу Kuwayama (1974a), who begins by stating that the | ar 
bastions in the Amu-darya valley are traditionally square, covering the time span from the | т 
period of the Greek rulers to that of the Sasanian hegemony. According to him, the round | Ke 
bastion at Kohna Masjid, near Surkh Kotal (Bernard, 1964), which is а late addition (the site | re 
being contemporary with the Sasanians and later than the Great Kushans), is “ап exceptional | th 
intrusion and repercussion from themeighbouring countries”. He also adds that the homeland | th 
of this kind of bastion is presumably the region south of the Hindu Kush | 
Kuwayama also suggests.that there-is a close inter-relation between the round bastions and | ba 
the use of pottery with a stamped medallion decoration, peculiar ta the regions.south of the | by 
Hindu Kush. He recallsthat this kind of pottery was recognized as a new device in Begram ПІ | Se 
by Ghirshman (1946; 69) and was found at the Begram Bazaar (Meunié, 1959a: 104), the Saka 2 
fert (Carl, 1959c), Тара Maranjan (Fig. 5.34) (Meunié, 1942), all sites where round hastions Ф" 
are also found, | th 
In his attempt at establishing а date for Begram HL Kuwayama gives great importance to | 
` “the simultaneous existence of both cultural elements, the round bastions and the stamp tr 
decorations of the medallion types, at Kohna Masjid! '™—a simultaneity which is “against the ur 
tradition of the region”. This *'should be a reflection of the phenomena" that occurred on зи 
the south side of the Hindu Kush after the fifth century a-n. The existence of round bastions Cı 
and of that particular type of pottery on both sides of the Hindu Kush ''should not be regarded ki 


as a chance event’’. Therefore, Kohna Masjid is taken by Kuwayama as “а counterpart of the 
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monuments south of the Hindu Kush'' that can give Begram ШІ (when round bastions make 
their appearance) a date later than the one suggested Бу Ghir-hman. 

This strict cultural relationship between the round bastions and the medallion- stamped 
pottery does not seem to find further support elsewhere. For instance, Fussman (1974: 91) 
remarks that his surface sherding in the ancient town of the Wardak valley has given 
practically no specimen of that kind of pottery. He thinks that the medallion-stamped pottery 
makes its appearance some time after the reign of Vasudexa, iie, towards the end of the 
second or the beginning of the third century А.р. (same date suggested by Gardin, 1957b; 27) 

The same date is probably to be attributed to the miniature fortress with square, round 
and semi-octagonal bastions, found in the Buddhist complex ol Tapa Sardar near Ghazni 
(Taddei, 19722), which is also connected with medallion stamped pottery (Taddei, 1968; figs 
67-70). 

The same kind of pottery was also found at Guldara in Lugar tLohgar) (Pussman, 1947b: 
91, f.n.4), Jagatu-i Wardak (Fig. 5.36) (Scerrato, 1967: 20, Figs 45-49), Chanwar, near 
Gardez (Fischer, 1969: 341, pl. 14), Chaqalaq Tepe, near Qunduz (Mizuno, 1970: рі 52) and 
elsewhere, 

A place of particular importance in the archacalogy of the Kushan period in Afghanistan is 
occupied by the royal sanctuary of Surkh Kotal, Bactriana (Schlumberger, 1952a, 1954, 1955, 
1960, 1961, 1964b, 1970: 59-66; Ward-Perkins, 1965; Schippman, 1971: 492-496), set in 
the very centre of а fortress, that we know from epigraphic evidence to have been founded by 
Kanishka himself, 

It consists of two parts (Fig. 5.35). At the top of the hill (west), in a court surrounded Бу a 
portico there isa temple with а cella encompassed Бу а corridor, on the east side of the hill the 
area is divided into four terraces connected to cach other and to the upper court by 
monumental flights of steps. Schlumberger observed that the building technique at Surkh 
Kotal as well as the plan of the temple are to be placed in the iranian tradition as it is 
represented chiefly by Achaemenian architecture: mud bricks being used along with stone, 
the latter for the stairways, some plinths and the column bases; the plan of the main building, 
the temple, being quite similar to an Achaemenian temple near Susa. 

It has been suggested that this is а fire-temple and this identilication is usually accepted, 
based as it is on the evidence of the excavation (platform in the centre of the cella, accessible 
by a flight of steps) and on the comparison with Iranian presumed prototypes. Nevertheless, ах 
Schlumberger himself remarks (1970: 61-62), nothing leads us to believe that it was a 
Zoroastrian fire; it is much more probable that it was a ‘dynastic’ fire, as is suggested both Бу 
the epigraphic evidence and by the comparison with the sanctuary at Mat near Mathura, on 
the Ganges plain. 

The sculptural decoration of the temple is an unparalleled mixture of different artistic 
trends, lt includes stepped merlons of Oriental tradition, a Gandharan stone frieze, a series of 
unbaked and painted clay figures, a very badly damaged stone relief which Schlumberger 
suggested was to be compared with some of the enthroned figures of Nimrud Dag, 
Commagene (middle of the first century в.с.,), and three stone statues representing Kushan 
kings (or gods?) (Fig. 5.37). These latter may be compared with the Kushan images of Mathura 
(Rosenfield, 1967), not only in some details of the dress (which has certainly nothing in 
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Fig, 5.34: Tepe m, We decorating stamped | ‘tery (after Carl). 


Fig. 5.35: Surkh Kotal: plan of site. 
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3 common with either Classical or Indian costume, and is rather Iranian or *‘nomadic’’) but also 
m for stylistic and technical reasons: chiefly because they do not reproduce the volumes of 
E human figures but are rather slabs on which folds and ornaments arc superficially carved 

E From the point of view of religious architecture, the archacologs of Afghanistan of this 
period shows us a picture that at first appears almost exlusively Buddhist. Apart from Surkh 
Kotal there are some interesting exceptions that will be discussed when we deal with the 
Ж artistic products of Tapa Skandar (Kuwayama, 1972а, 1974b; Kuwayama-Momono, 1976) and 
4 Khair Khana (Hackin, 1936), both near Kabul, and Chigha Sarai in the Kunar Valley 


Hl (Lohuizen, 1959). 
D | Afghanistan is very rich in monumental Buddhist stupas built of stone, chiefly preserved 
Fin the Kabul Valley and Kapisa. These are usually attributed to the Kushan period, though a 
UM chronological sequence is still to be established, and are considered in С. Fussman's work оп 
й the Monuments bouddhiques de Іа region de Caboul, of which the first volume has recently been 
4 published by the DAFA (Fussman-Le Вегге, 1976). 


For the time being we may list the groups of Jalalabad and Kabul (Wilson, 1841), 
É surveyed by the Japanese Mission (Mizuno, 1971, for the stupas of Guldara, Shevaki and 
Ф тон, see also Carl, 1959; Lézine, 1964 for the stupa ої Guldara, Fussman-Le Berre, 

| 1976, is now exhaustive), the group ої Wardak (Fussman, 19741), the stupas of Tapa Sardar 
(Taddei, 1968), that of Kham-i Zargar (Mustamandi, 1968), and that of Kandahar (Fussman, 
1966: 37-9). 
Another typical monument of Buddhist Afghanistan is the cave monastery. It is hardly 
necessary to recall here the world famous caves of Bamiyan with their colossal Buddhas and 
*'Indo-lranian'" paintings (Godard, 1928; Hackin, 1933, 1959b), to which others have been 
recently added in the Foladi valley (Scerrato, 1960; Dagens et al., 1964). For most people 
Bamiyan (Figs 5.38, 5.39) is somchow synonymous with Afghanistan, such is the 
impressiveness of its rock-cut monastic caves and the two huge Buddhas which aroused the 
admiration of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang (seventh century). He wrote about the bigger | 
(and later) of the two, 53 m high (Fig. 5.40): “Оп the declivity of the hill to the northeast of 
the capital was a standing image of Buddha made of stone, 140 or 150 feet high, of a brilliant 
|7 golden colour and resplendent with ornamentation of precious substances'" (translation of | 

Watters, 1904-05). Both the Buddhas and the caves were finished and coated by means of 

stucco and clay plaster: for instance the folds of the bigger Buddha's cloth were obtained by 

modelling the plaster on cores of ropes which were nailed to the image (i.e. to the rock) by 

i wooden pegs. This greater Buddha seems to be assignable to the fifth to sixth centuries on 

®© account of both the paintings inside the niche, which reflect themes from the Ajanta paintings, 
] and its own style which scems rather to be reminiscent of the Gupta sculptures of Mathura. A 
discussion of the style and chronology of the Bamiyan paintings would take us beyond our 

present scope (Fig. 5.41). Influences from several regions have been pointed out, Iranian 

(Sasanian), Gandharan and Indian. These provide a general picture of the art centre which 

+ clearly points towards Central Asian solutions (Rowland-Coomaraswamy, 1938; Bussagli, 

3 1963; Hallade, 1968; Rowland, 1970): а recent attempt at a classification into four styles has 

been made by a team from Kyoto University (Miyaji, 1976). There are related cave groups in 
the Bamiyan area, including those at Kakrak with the wall painting of the “hunter king" (Fig. 
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5.43) (Hackin and Carl, 1933; Ghirshman, 1948), datable to the sixth 10 seventh centuries. 
The brick fortress of Shahr-i Zohak nearby was probably constructed in the same period, 
though renovated in Muslim times (Codrington, 1944: 888) (Figs 5.44, 5.45). 

Other cave complexes are known but they show neither the complexity of Bamiyan nor 
its richness in sculpture and painting decorations: we may recall that of Haibak, close to a 
famous rock-cut stupa (Mizuno, 1962), that of Hazar Sum, near Haibak, the date and even 
function of which are still somewhat obscure (Puglisi, 1963; Mizuno, 1967), the Buddhist 
caves of Fil Khana near Jalalabad (Mizuno, 1967) those of Basawal, between Jalalabad and the 
Khyber Pass (Mizuno, 1971) and those recently discovered at Humay Qala near Qarahagh-i 
Ghazni (Fig. 5.47) (Verardi, 1977) and others in the same zone of the Ghazni province, 
discovered in 1976 by the Italian Mission 

The problems concerning sculptural and pictorial works of art are also many and many- 
sided. We have already briefly dealt with the dynastic" images of Surkh Kotal; the 
fragments sf unbaked-clay sculptures are totally different from the point of view of style and 
shew clear influence of the Hellenistic tradition (Schtumberger, 1960: 142-53; 1961: 90; 
1970: 63-6). We can also recognize a similar influence in the unbaked-clay ulptures from 
Khalchayan, Transoxiana, that Pugachenkova (1965, 1966, i971b) considers one of the 
earliest expressions of art commissioned by the Kushans (first century в. с.) and of the greatest 
importance for the understanding of later developments (Pugachenkova, 1969). 

We are in a phase of transition from the Greek art of Bactria to Gandharan art, the 
documents of which are neither so numerous nor so well-known as those of Gandhara 


Nevertheless, excavations are now giving an increasingly clear definition to this tradition 
which flourished іл а period when Afghanistan was not yet culturally Indianised. At the same 
time an artistic output of Classical tradition is known also from the North West Frontier 
Province of Pakistan: here the excavations of the University of Peshawar (Dani, 1965 66) 


mplified shape. It is only during the following periods, 
“Scytho-Parthian”’ and “Early Kushana’’ by Dani that a Hellenising taste spreads over 


calle: 


this area. 


is documented a Hellenizing artistic phase that precedes Gandharan агі and 
ntiates itself from it by the absence of Indian elements. It can well be considered as the 
expression of social strata broader than those that commissioned the purely Greek art of Ai 
Khanum and obviously also broader than the groups, closely connected with the dynasty, that 
caused the unbaked-clay sculptures to be made in the official building of Khalchayan and іп 
the sanctuary of Surkh Kotal, с 
The Italian excavations in the carlier layers of Tapa Sardar аге now throwing some fresh 
light on this period (Fig. 5.46). These layers are simply a thick filling that derives from the 
destruction of a rich decorative complex made of unbaked-clay sculptures (Figs 5.48-5.50) 
{most of them accidentally burnt by the fire that destroyed the sanctuary) that are to be 
connected stratigraphically with stupas similar in technique (Fig. 5.51) to those of the Kabul- 
Kapisa and Jalalabad areas (Taddei, 1972a: 553 4; 19725). 
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The clay sculpture of the earlier phase at Tapa Sardar, in its manifold aspects, ік 
undoubtedly to be included in the tradition of Bactrian Hellenism and'shows affinities with the 
clay images from Surkh Kotal, with those from Тара Maranjan, near Kabul, a Buddhist 
sanctuary of uncertain date (Carl and Hackin, 1959; but very late according to Fussman-Le 
Berre, 1976: 95-9: sixth to seventh centuries A.D.), and also with the sculpture of 
Transoxiana, later than Khalchayan, found at Dalberjin Tepe, attributed by Pugachen! 
(1971a, 1971b) to the second century a.p., as well as with Gandharan art. 

It is therefore evident that when Gandharan art was flourishing in northern Pakistan and in 
the eastern. region. of. Afghanistan, the other parts of this country had a cognate though 
different art of Hellenistic tradition which is nevertheless documented also in the eastern 
region itself, at Hadda (Fig. 5.52) as the recent Afghan excavations are showing. Another 
promising site from this point of view is Basawal (Mizuno, 1971: рі. 22.1). 

Even Gandharan art proper calls for a thorough re-examination of its Afghan products. 
This is usually considered as characterized by the almost total absence of schist reliefs and by 


va 


the predominance of stucco in an output which is placed between the third and filth centuries 
A.D. The only well-known Gandharan schist reliefs from Afghanistan are those from Paitava, 
Shotorak, and Begram (Kapisa) (Fig. 5.53), and are closely linked to а dynastic environment 
(Hackin, 1925-26; Meunié, 1942; Soper, 1949-50; Bussagli, 1956-57: 198 205; Rosenfield, 
1967: 200-1; Taddei, 1974a). Actually the fact that the schist reliefs from Hadda were 
published only a few years back (Dagens, 1964) (Fig. 5.54) is duc to the curious choice made 
by Barthoux (1930: 1933) in publishing his excavations. 

New Gandharan schist material has been found at Kham-i Zargar (Mustamandi, 1968). 
Other, still little known, stylistic trends in the Gandharan style from Afghanistan have been 
located in the region of Baghlan, which yields typical limestone reliefs (Fig. 5.55) (Fischer, 
1958b; Mizuno, 1962: Figs 96-104, 122-6). 

The Afghan excavations at Tapa Shotor, Hadda (Fig. 5.56) arc very promising: they have 
revealed the presence in the same sanctuary (and contemporarily in use if not contemporary in 
execution) of purely Gandharan stucco sculptures (for many other examples in the area (Fig. 
5.57): Barthoux, 1930, 1933; Mizuno, 1968) and of unbaked- clay sculptures that rather recall 
those of Tapa Sardar, Tapa Maranjan and Surkh Kotal (Mustamancdi, 1969, 1971, 1973, 1974). 
Ап examination of the stratigraphic and structural connections between the stupas decorated 
with stucco images and the niches containing unbaked-clay sculptures (some of them in the 
round, as in the case of the so-called ''aquatic niche") is still to be carried out; (Kuwayama, 
1973); for the time being we must content ourselves with the group of much worn Sasanian 
bronze coins found in one of the latest stupas, that seem to belong to Shapur Ш (383 358 
A.D.), and with the possible comparisons with other sculptural complexes in the arca. lt is 
quite probable that the unbaked-clay sculptures of Tapa Shotor do not cover а short period but 
are the result of additions over a considerable span of time; this would explain the great 
differences between some of the most Hellenising images, such as the Herakles- Vajrapani 
(Mustamandi, 1974), and the ‘aquatic niche” (Mustamandi, 1969) that even recalls a clay 
relief from Pendzhikent (Belenitski, 1959, pls XXVII XXIX, XXXI-XXXII; Taddei, 1972a: 
556). 


Unfortunately very little or nothing is known of pictorial art in Afghanistan during the 
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са 
Fig. 5.50: Тара Sardar: remainsof a row of s 
period, partially covered by the В: 
with traces of burnish. 


tanding Kushan donors in shrine 63, belonging to earlier 
arinirvana Buddha of the later period (on the right). Unbaked clay 


Kushan period, but we can easily imagine that the Gandharan school of sculpture had its 


Feng bart in painting, just as it had in Central Asia, for instance at Kara Tepe, near Terme? 
(Staviskij, 1972: pls IV-V} and even at Miran, in Chinese Turkestan (Bussaghi, 1963: 21- 27) 
Only a few remains survive from Hadda that may be roughly attributed to the Kushan periad 
(Barthoux, 1933: 162-4; Mustamandi, 1969: 22 3); actually the importance of Afghanistan 
from the point of view of the history of painting rested entirely on the later Buddhist wall 
decorations from Bamivan and the nearby cave complexes of Kakrak and Бої 
attributed to the fifth to seventh centuries A.D.) and 
Noshirvan (Rowland, 1946, 1970), Fondukist. 
and Basawal (Mizuno, 1971: plans 15-16), 
The north of the country, 


adi (usually 
afew other examples from Dakhtar-i- 
ап (Hackin, 19593), Тара Sardar ( unpublished) 
dateable to the seventh to eighth centuries a.n 
where some very recent excavations are modifying this picture, is 
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Fig. 5.51: Tapa Sardar: Stupa no. 20; wall facing of schist slabs, pilasters of sandstone, 


probably the place from which non-Buddhist paintings will he found increasingly as research 
continues. 

Let us first record the discovery of a polychrome painting (homage to a hero?) at Dalberjin 
Kazan Tepe, (Fig. 5.58) 40 km northwest of Balkh (Kruglikova and Sarianidi, 1971; 
Kruglikova, 1974; 59 f., Fig. 41a, pls 17-18). It is to be compared with the paintings from 
Balalyk Tepe (southern Uzbekistan) that the Soviet archacologists date to the end of the 
fifth beginning of the sixth century a.n. (Al'baum, 1960), "The dating proposed for this 
painting of Dalberjin Kazan is first half of the fifth century, on the basis of coin evidence, 

But this painting is not the earliest among those found at Dalberjin Kazan; indeed it 
appears to be one of the latest. The temple of Dalberjin Kazan, in its first phase attributed bs 
Kruglikova to the Graeco-Bactrian period—had its facade decorated with a painting 


Fig, 5.53: Begram: schist stele of the Buddha performing the great miracle of Sravasti; from Sarai 
| Khwaja. 


Fig. 5.55: Qunduz: fragment of relief $n Gandharan style, presumably from Qunduz region; white 
limestone, 20 x 21 ст. 
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Fig. 5.57: Hadda; stucco sculpture of worshipper. 
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representing the Dioskouri, with their horses, while another painting on a later wall of the 
same temple depicts Siva and Parvati seated on Siva’s vahana, the bull, between devotees 
(Kruglikova, 1974, Ch. il). Kruglikova docs not commit herself on the chronology of this Siva 
painting, nor does she propose any definitive chronology for the other paintings of Dalbe 
Kazan. Iconography does not seem to be very useful in the dating of the Siva panel, espec 
because the two deities’ heads are lost; moreover we have to rely chiefly on line-drawi 
water-colours (which, even when accurate, are obviously interpretations) since 

colour nor black-and-white photographs have been published as set. We may only point out 
that the devotee standing on Uma-mahesvara's left side wears a long kaftan, bound at the waist, 
that looks much more like some figures in the wall-paintings from Balalsk Tepe or 
Pandzhikent (the most recent book on Pandzhikent is Belenitski, 1973) than any known 
representations of the Kushan period. 

The fifth century A.D. is indeed a crucial point for the North West of India and 
Afghanistan and it is to this century that the marble image of Surva from Khair Khana was first 
attributed (Hackin, 1936). Scholars are now rather inclined to date this and the other marble 
sculptures of Hindu subjects from north Pakistan and east Afghanistan (Fig. 5.59) to the 
period of the Shahi dynasties (Turki Shahis and Hindu Shahis, only Turki Shahis according to 
Kuwayama, 1972b), usually between the seventh and the tenth centuries (Barrett, 1957; for 
other bibliographical references, Kuwayama, 1972b; Taddei, 1973a, b). Nevertheless we 
must confess that very little stratigraphic evidence is available and that the soundest data are 
provided by comparisons with the bronzes, mainly Buddhist, produced in Swat and Kashmir 
between the cighth and the tenth centuries a.p., (Barrett, 1962; Pal, 1973, 1973-74, 1973). 
Though these bronzes do not appear to have enjoyed a wide diffusion іп Afghanistan, some of 
them are reported to have been bought there and one was certainly found in Hazarajat, central 
Afghanistan, but was later lost (reproduced on the cover ої Afghanistan (1955) 10 no. 4). 

Nor do we get much help from another almost contemporary non-Buddhist religious 
monument, that anyhow deserves a special mention because it appears to be quite unique in 
the territory of Afghanistan, though it is reasonable to think that further excavations and 
surveys will provide parallels: the site із Chigha Saraj in the Kunar valley, where some ancient 
fragments incorporated іп the tombs of a Muslim cemetery were noticed by members ої а 
Danish expedition between 1947 and 1954. (Edelberg, 1957; 1960). Professor van Lobuizen 
de Leeuw (1959) put them in the right historical perspective by stating that the fragments 
from Chigha Sarai (a few are now housed in the National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul) 
indicate the existence at that site “of a temple belonging to. the middle phase.ofthe mediaeval | 
architecture or North WestIndia of about the eighth or the ninth century’, that possibly the 
shrine was dedicated to the Нора cult, and that *'the stones in question prove for the first time 
that the North West Indian style of medieval architecture extended as far as Eastern 
Afghanistan, a fact which the previous finds of images belonging to the contemporaneous 
school of sculpture had already made highly probable". 

The Japanese excavations at Tapa Skandar have provided very good chronological data for 
the “Shahi” marble sculptures: a group of Siva and Parvati (Lima-mahesvara) was found there 
that cannot be assigned to a period before the seventh to the cighth century or even later, on 
grounds of both palaeographical and archaeological evidence (Fig, 5.60) (Kuwayama, 19724), 
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Fig. 5.62: Tapa Sardar: row of clay stupas and thrones өп the eastern side of the main stupa; later 
period, c. eighth century. 
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Fig. 5.63: Tapa Sardar, А detail of the unbaked clay sculpture іп chapel 37: left hand naga; later 
period, с. eighth century 


Both these classes ої objects, Hindu marble sculptures and bronze images, are to be 
considered, along with the temple of Chigha Sarai and: some at least. of the paintings of 
Bamiyan, as documentating a widespread Indianjzation, This phenomenon is to be understood 
in terms of at least two Indian trends, one being northwestern (temple of Chigha Sarai and 
Buddhist bronzes), the other rather Gupta in tradition (especially the Indian-style" 
paintings of Barhiyan). р 


We may recall another class of objects, small in size, made of a very compact ‘schist’! 


stone (casket lids, portable sanctuaries, small images, etc.) that were probably produced іп. 


the northwest of India at the same time as the bronze images and were certainly also 
introduced into Afghanistan, though there із no cvidence that they were also made there; 
these objects are characterized by a peculiar technique of very flat relief and a very clear 
"'Sasanian'' influence (e.g., Pal, 1973 74; Franclort, 1975). 
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eighth century. 


Strictly connected with all these classes of sculptures are thc unbaked clay images from 
Fondukistan (Fig. 5.61), a sanctuary excavated by the DAFA and attributed to the seventh 
century on the ground of some Arabo-Sasanian coins (Ghirshman, 1948: 28 9; Hackin, 
19592), and those from the later phase of Tapa Sardar (Fig. 5.62-5.64), presumably to be 
dated to the seventh to eighth and even into the ninth century a.p. (Taddei, 1968; 1972a, 
558-60). These two sites have provided documents of exceptional value from the point of 
view of both iconography and style, such as the ‘‘royal couple" (Fig, 5.61) and the bejewelled 
Buddha (Rowland, 1961) from Fondukistan, the two Nagas supporting the stem of a lotus on 
which the Buddha was seated, a subject found both at Fondukistan and Tapa Sardar, the 
colossal parinirrana Buddha at Tapa Sardar (Fig. 5.64) (Taddei, 19745) that finds a precise 
counterpart in the parinirvana of Adzhina Tepe (southern Tajikistan), a site that is yielding 
sculptural and architectural material very similar to that of Afghanistan (Litvinski and Zejmal, 


u Fig. 5.65: Tapa Sardar. multiple mould (also other side) used to obtain decorative plaques for clay 
stupas, thrones, с! 


у plaster, 14:4 x 22 x 3-5 cm. From left: pilaster with shalt made of umalakas, 
standing Buddha in saradamundra; Yakso, Atlas; seven petalled rosette. Later period, c. eighth century 
І period, с. cig х 


Fig. 5.66: Gudul-i-Ahangaran; 
Buddhist profession of faith 


Ghazni: an inscribed clay tablet from inside of miniature stupa; 
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1971а, b) another Central Asian Buddhist site quite clase to the sanctuaries of Afghanistan is 
Kuva, in ancient Ferghana (Bulatova, 1972). 

For the history of religion, the most interesting hind is certainly the image of 
Mahishasuramardini (a form of the Hindu goddess Durga) found at Tapa Sardar (Tadele 
1973a, pl. 15-5). This is the first instance of a Hindu deity placed in an otherwise purel 
Buddhist context in Afghanistan. It has been observed (Taddei, 1974b: 115) that the sanctuary 
of Tapa Sardar probably belonged to the upper classes: we have but scanty evidence, for 
instance, of those "popular?" cult objects such as miniature stupas and inscribed tablets of clay 
(Fig. 5.66) that have been found in numbers at other sites near Ghazni and belong to the same 
late period (Taddei, 1970). Also the introduction of a Hindu image into the sanctuary seems 
to support this view, since the marble sculptures of the ‘Shahi’ period, which were certainly 
produced for the upper classes and the court (as it is shown by their small number and 
comparatively previous medium), almost exclusively represent Hindu deities. 

This is therefore one more point that archacology is able to make clear in the religious 
history of pre-Muslim Afghanistan, a subject that already owes much to field. research 
(Pugachenkova, 1974). 

Nevertheless we do not have sufficient evidence to place these cultural data in a more 
precise historical context, such as we do have in Central Asia, where the farm-palace of 
Balalyk Tepe (Al'baum, 1960), for instance, tells us so much about the social and economic 
organization and therefore allows us to understand more fully the ideological background ої 
the paintings found there and, to some extent, elsewhere in Central Asia. Most of that we can 
surmise for Afghanistan and Central Asia, though historical religious data often point to 
different directions (for Central Asia, see Belenitski and Marshak, 1971). 

Lastly, we cannot disregard the importance of digging in the few graveyards to be found 
from pre-Muslim Afghanistan. One of these, at Said Qala Tepe, about 25 km west of 
Kandahar, has yielded very few funeral offerings but the study of the skeletons could lead to 
some tentative conclusions about the social structure of the people buried there (Shaffer and 
Hoffman, 1971). The graves have been attributed to the Kushano-Sasanian period and are 
probably to be connected with the puzzling cave settlement of the nearby Shamshir Ghar 
(Dupree, 1958). 

The exploration of the latter site and, more recently, of Aq Kupruk (Balkh Province, 
north Afghanistan) has led Dupree to point out that 


While the monumental religious sites and urban secular centres were in full swing, and elaborate 
commercial routes criss-crossed the area, the peasant-tribal society dominated the socio-economic 
scene; it is thanks to these cave sites that we have now "some evidence of the daily, annual, and hfe 
cycles of the common people, the bulk of the population, the perpetuators of the fundamental 
cultural patterns. The occupations of the caves during this регінкі were probably temporary (as in 
modern times), the occupants being either nomads, semi-nomads, or sem sedentary groups 
(Dupree: personal communication). 


The cave of Shamshir Ghar (Dupree, 1958), possibly a refugee site, contained a variety of 
Kushano-Sasanian objects: Indo-Sasanian and Sasanian seals, Red Streak-Pattern Burnished 
pottery; iron and bronze horse trappings; and bronze (particularly the trilobate type) 
projectile points, etc. (For pottery, see also Kolb, 1973). 
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Fig. 5.69: (upper) Aq Kupruk: grave pottery, jug of Aq Kupruk IV type. Height 13 cm 
Fig. 5.70: (lower left) Aq Kupruk: grave pottery, two-handled jar of Aq Kupruk ІМ type. Height 
26 ст, 


Fig. 5.71: (lower right) Aq Kupruk: grave pottery, bottle of Aq Kupruk IV type. Height 12 сш. 
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Two rock shelters at Aq Kupruk (Dupree, 1972) yielded specimens of peasant tribal art 
and utilitarian objects of the period under discussion. The excavators uncovered two levels at 
Aq Kupruk | (Snake Cave), with the following ranges in C-14 dates: Early period, a.d. 
200-450; Later period, a.d. 450-600. + 

Important finds of the former included (Fig. 5.67): flint and bone implements, many 
unidentified iron fragments; several bronze trilobate projectile points, socketed projectile 
points, bracelets, etc.; glass, terracotta, carnelian beads. An extensive painted pottery series 
was found, including black on buff surface, but red on buff dominated. Designs included: frec- 
flowing, repeated spirals; wavy lines; chequer motifs; naturalistic and stylized faunal and 
floral designs, etc. Undecorated red and buff utilitarian wares occurred in great profusion. 
Faunal remains have been identified as domesticated sheep, goat, cattle and horse. 

The later’ period finds іп Aq Kupruk І included a series of livestock-retaining walls of 
pakhsa and sun-dried bricks and several large storage jars. A series of fragmented, defaced 
Buddhist paintings occurred in an upper chamber. The pottery consisted of Red Streak- 
Pattern Burnished wares, a variety of painted wares (red or black on buff surface being 
dominant; repeated spirals the dominant motif)—plus a buff ware with wavy, comb- marked 
striations, punctation and appliqued sheep/goat horns (Fig. 5.68) 

Aq Kupruk IV (Skull Cave) contained an intensive burial area (10-11 human skeletons) 
and probably dated from the fifth to sixth centuries A.D. Grave furniture (richer than that 
found at Said Qala Tepe) included: two complete Red Streak- Pattern Burnished plates; a 
pottery lamp, а cup and an unguent (2) jar; a bronze mirror and other bronze ornaments and 
projectile points; iron weapons and horse trappings; a silver ring witha lapis setting; carnelian 
and lapis lazuli beads. Figs. 5.69-5.71 show pottery grave vessels of this period, all chance 
finds. 

Another site of the period, Tepe Shahidan, just cast of Khulm (Samangan Province, 
northern Afghanistan), has yielded an important ceramic sequence (now being studied by С, 
White) “and should illuminate the daily lives of the peasant farmers who furnished the 
economic base for the Hephthalite satrapics north of the Hindu Kush and the Kushan satrapies 
of the south’’ (Dupree: personal communication), 

One may further mention a sondage in the mound of Pol-i Zak, near Qala Shaharak in the 
western Hindu Kush mountains about 260 km east of Herat (Dupree, 1972: 8-9), where the 
C-14 dates of the earlier stratigraphic period fall into the Kushano-Sasanian (possibly late 
Hephthalite) period; and of the results obtained by Leshnik at Qala Ahingaran, also in central 
Afghanistan (Leshnik, 1967), that scem to agree with the dates from Qala Shaharak, 
“although many of the painted pottery motifs superficially resemble those of the late Indus 
valley ceramics" (Dupree, 1972: 9). 

` This minor” culture of pre-Muslim Afghanistan does not seem to share many of its 
characters with the much richer and better documented nomadic burial sites of the 

. "Kushan'! period in the Kafirnigan valley northern Bactria (southwestern Tajikistan) 
(Mandel'shtam, 1966, 1975). These are actually older (end of the second century в.с., to the 
beginning of the first century A.D.) and scem to be the remains of the nomad tribes that 
crushed the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms. 
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this has still to be demonstrated, it appears neither to have produced written records, пог 
some of the other accompaniments of civilization. The paucity of the known sites leads us to 
doubt whether anything strictly comparable with the urban societies of either Mesopotamia 
or the Indus actually developed in Seistan. Rather, it may be supposed, that the region 
received stimulus from its role as an entrepot between these other areas and that it developed 
cities of a different kind, trading centres or caravan cities, but falling short of the more 
complex networks of settlements and social and economic relations which constituted the 
cities of the great river valley cultures (Dales, 1976) 

There is a dramatic break in the sequence at the close of this period. Periods У and VI at 
Mundigak both probably belong to the second millennium, and are suggestive of the time of 
upheaval and movement during which the Indo-Iranian speaking peoples moved southwards 
out of Central Asia into the Iranian plateau, and thence eastwards across Afghanistan and into 
India-Pakistan. The archaeology of this period is beginning to emerge from its “Dark Аре"" in 
both Iran (Young, 1967) and northwest India (Gaur, 1974; Suraj Bhan, 1975), and yet even in 
these areas the possibility of relating it to the reconstructed language history remains 
problematic (Allchin and Allchin, 1968: 321-325; Parpola, 1974). Afghanistan remains still 
without a sufficient factual basis of archacologica! data, and we feel that it would be wiser to 
say little about this problem, For іп a very real sense the end of the preceding period ushers in 
a Dark Age—succeeding centuries are still too obscure and the indications of external 
relations are too tenuous to allow us to draw inferences on their wider cultural significance. 

It is strange that up to this time nothing comparable with the ''Gandhara grave complex" 
of northern Pakistan has been found in northeast Afghanistan, since the valleys offer a very 
similar environment. The Pakistan graves appear to date from the middle of the second 
millennium to the early first millennium b.c., and therefore provide evidence of happenings 
there at just the time we arc interested in, There arc suggestions that the Gandhara graves 
show evidence of. contact with the graves of the Caucasus and even Kur, x 
therefore provide. a. link in the spread of the Indo-Iranian languages (А! 70: Dani, 
1967: 49-55; Stacul, 1966, 1971 etc.; Tucci, 1963). It can be fairly confidently expected that 
exploration in the neighbouring valleys of northeastern Afghanistan will provide further 
evidence of graves of this period, and their exploration would be well worth while, 

A closely related question concerns the appearance of iron smelting and working in 
Afghanistan. The first occurrence of iron at Mundigak (with a problematic exception) is in 
Period УІ, and only in the subsequent Period ҰН docs it become at all common. This leads us to 
expect for the latter period а date from the first millennium b.c. It seems that in the Gandhara 
graves iron is present in the later periods but not in the carly, and it may well be that similar 
evidence will be found in Afghanistan. But this is still an area which requires field research and 
more facts before one can say much, 


The Beginning of History in Afghanistan 


Ina sense Afghanistan enters history with the Achaemenid period, yet only ina very tenuous 
way, since no inscription of the period has so far been found in Afghan territory, and coin finds 
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are still few and far between, It must be admitted that to identify settlements as 

Achaemenid” without the aid of coins ог inscriptions, and when few absolute datings are 
available, must necessarily be somewhat problematic. Once again we are faced with the 
necessity of looking to the better documented results of work in adjacent regions, Soviet 
Central Asia, Iran and Pakistan, in order to discover the typical architecture or material 
culture of the castern provinces of the Achaemenids. There is however now the beginning ofa 
picture: in the north the Russian work beyond the Afghan borders can be augmented with the 
Afghan-Soviet expedition’s work in Bactria; in the south, in Seistan the earlier French 
excavations at Nad-i Ali can be augmented by the Italian work at. Dahan-i Ghulaman across the 
border in Iranian territory; and in the east the recently started British excavations at Kandahar’ 
may be augmented by the excavations at Taxila and Charsada in Pakistan. It cannot be doubted 
that the extension of Achaemenid administrative control over the provinces of Aria, Bactria, 
Drangiana, Arachosia and Gandhara was of enormous significance in terms of renewing or 
establishing firm links with west Asia and the Mediterranean world; and in this context the 
possiblity of the presence of Greek or even Phoenician trading communities as elements of the 
Achaemenid imperial structure deserves special investigation. How profound the influence 
may have been is indicated by the continuing use of Aramaic, the Achaemenid administrative 
language, even in the third century B.c., and in the continuing use of the Kharosthi script 
which must have been adapted from Aramaic foc the writing of Indian phonetic forms during 
Achaemenid times. 

The story of Alexander the Great's passage through Afghanistan in the course of his 
campaign of world conquest, and of the cities he established there, with their successor 
dynasties of Greek rulers in Bactria, and later in Kabul and India, was for long known almost 
only from the accounts of the classical historians. Erom the nineteenth century the discovery 
of coins of the Bactrian Greek rulers in various parts of the country gave numismatic 
demonstration of the historians’ accuracy, but it is only in the past decade or so that 
archaeology has been able to add anything like substance to the history. The discovery of an 
altogether Greek city at Ai Khanum, and its continuing excavation by the French Delegation, 
has provided the most important new evidence so far: the city was founded cither in 
Alexander's time or immediately thereafter, apparently on the eastern borders of the Bactrian 
kingdom, and continued to flourish for several centuries. It is to be hoped that the British 
excavations recently started at Kandahar may throw similar light upon a second city, the 
Alexandria in Arachosia, although here the existence of a city long before Alexander’s time, 
and possibly even before the Achaemenid period, will add а different dimension. The recent 
discovery ої edicts of Asoka in Greck and Aramaic translations at Kandahar is another find of 
outstanding importance for the historian, confirming the otherwise very tenuous evidence for 
Mauryan expansion into parts of eastern Afghanistan in the wake of Alexander's retreat from 
those regions. This otherwise obscure episode, too, may be clarified by the current 
excavations. For a fuller understanding of the Greek kingdoms more field rescarch is certainly 
required, including excavation at such potentially important sites in the Bactrian arca ав Balkh 
or шт, and in the Paropamisus the excavation of Begram certainly deserves to be pursued 
Such work may throw light upon the relations of the Greek communities to the indigenous 


population 
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It is our hope that Mac Dowall's lucid treatment of the inscriptions and numismatic 
evidence will provide a basis for the reader ta understand the potentials of this type of 
evidence for illuminating not only the political history, but also economic and social history. 
The presence of Indian, Greek and Persian coins, and their relationships to each other must 
reflect the complex and cosmopolitan character of Afghan trade at this period, and calls to 
mind the concept of the economic interaction sphere. 

The recent discoveries have made possible an entirely new assessment of some of th. 
longstanding questions of the archacology of the region. The carly history of Indian art and 
architecture must be reconsidered in its light. The nature of the Hellenistic tradition which 
lay behind the Gandharan school of sculpture, whether it derived mai nly from the earlier 
presence of Greek artists working in the cast, ах Foucher maintained or whether it was 
primarily the result of later Roman influence, as Sir Mortimer Wheeler suggested, may be 
re-assessed. Strong support has now been given to Foucher's view, and we may envisage a 
continuing Hellenistic presence, producing various hybrid growths in course of time and no 
doubt continuing to be influenced by new developments from the Mediterranean world, but 
above all demonstrating the widespread ''Philhellenism"" of the Greek rulers or their Asiatic 
successors. This presence must also have continued to exert its influence on the territories 
beyond, and certainly strengthens the view that it may have contributed to the development 
of Indian art. For instance, the discovery of coins o! Agathocles at Ai Khanum, bearing some of 
the oldest Indian Brahmi inscriptions known from Greek coins, along with representations ої 
two deities who can only be identified as Vasudeva and Sankarshana, provide not only valuable 
confirmation for our know ledge of the development of carly Vaishnavism in northwest India, 
but are by far the earliest representations of these deities, otherwise known only from 
inscriptions at so carly a date. 

From the second century B.C. а new process is observable in the historical records, The 
process itself was certainly not new, and was probably recurrent. Groups of barbarous peoples 
started to move down from the castern parts of Gentral Asia and the frontiers of China into the 
morc hospitable lands of Bactria, and thence to move southwards into the mountains and into 
northwest India. It is probable that the movement of the Indo-Iranian speaking peoples 
centuries earlier had taken a not too dissimilar form The new movement is associated with 
the Yuch-chi who were probably a nomadic people speaking an Iranian language, driven from 
their earlier homelands by the Hiung-nu tribes, who must have been speakers of a Turki language 
and who may have been ancestral to the Hunas. Ву 128 s.c. the Yuch-chi had occupied the 
lands north of the Oxus. They gradually extended their control throughout, Bactria, finally 
bringing to an end Greek rule there. One of the five groups into which they were divided 
were the Kushans and by the end of the first century n.c. they established control of all 
northern Afghanistan, follow ing the pattern of succeeding peoples, of crossing the mountains, 
capturing Kabul, and thence invading northwest India. At its height, under Kanishka, the 
Kushans ruled a mighty empire, extending from the Ganges valley and Sind in the east and 
south to Kashgar in the northeast, Bactria and Kabul remained the pivotal points of the whole, 
During the second century A.D. this area was the centre of an interaction sphere whose scale 
and splendour must have rivalled that of Rome. The archacology of ail these developments is 
still far from clear, and confronts the student with all sorts of challenging opportunities, We 
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know virtually nothing of the relations of the invaders with the existing populations; we know 
little of the economic implications of the extensive luxury trade attested by finds such as the 
Begram treasure; much still has to be done to work out the cultural impact of the contacts 
with India, Rome and China of which they give evidence. 

The centuries between the Achaemenid period and the climax of the Kushan empire form 
a time of peculiar interest, because we may feel the highly distinctive character of Afghan 
culture already emerging. The contact between the barbarous and nomadic peoples who 
arrived from Central Asia and the cultures they encountered—the. Parthians and then 
Sasanians, representing Iran, the Indians and the Heilenized Indo-Greeks—produced a special 
amalgam. Н produced a new cosmopolitan blend of all these elements, and it left a lasting 
mark upon the culture of all the regions it touched Are we to think of it as being Iranian, 
Indian, Hellenistic, Kushan, or simply as Afghan? The Kushan coinage epitomizes the 
situation. Greek, Iranian and indian religions all find expression in the deities on their coi 
Since the time of Asoka Buddhist missionaries spread into Afghanistan on their w ay to Central 
Asia and China. The art and architecture of Buddhism formed a major influence along the 
routes they followed. The dynastic shrine at Surkh Kotal, probably the counterpart of the 
shrine at Mat near Mathura, isa striking product of the major influences at work. So too is the 
developing Gandharan style of architecture and sculpture. At the same time we must feel 
somewhat perplexed by the lack of knowledge regarding the everyday life of the ordinary 
people, and the varictics of life styles involved: we know something, for example, of cities and 
towns, but we know very little about the details of life; we know even less about the villages 
ог isolated settlements, let alone of the nature of the people who continued to live in caves 
such as Shamshir Ghar. In all these respects archaeology has still much work to do before we 
can understand the full meaning of the culture of this period. 

After the break up of the greater Kushan empire Kushan rulers continued to contro! more 
limited areas in many parts. The twin processes, of the arrival of groups of nomadic peoples, 
mainly from the north, and their becoming absorbed into the cosmopolitan culture already 
existing in Afghanistan seems to have continued. In this way we can trace the arrival of the 
later Kidara Kushans, the Hephthalites, and the western Turks. All three of these groups seem 
to have shared much in terms of their cultural ancestry, even if they spoke different languages. 
They seem to have established for themselves dominion over the peoples they encountered. It 
is probable that it was in kingdoms of this kind that the great Buddhist complex at Bamivan 
was constructed, with its neighbouring fortress ог palace at Shahr-i-Zohak; or the little 
monastery at Fondukistan; or the interesting Buddhist complex at Tapa Sardar. In all such 
instances we sec the same process of amalgamation of Indian, Iranian and even Hellenistic 
traits still at work, producing equally rich results in architecture, sculpture and painting. 


The Arrival of Islam 


During the seventh century A.D. a series of raids by Arab expeditionary forces penetrated Iran 
and Afghanistan. For the latter they culminated in the campaigns of Qutaiba at the heginning 
of the eighth century, and from that time forward we must think of Afghanistan as within the 
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embrace of Islam, even though there were areas and pockets, particularly in the mountains of. 
the north, but сусп in the centre and the south, where the old religions lingered on Гог 
centuries. The last such pocket was in Kafiristan where the old religion has survived into our 
own time. What religious conversion meant to the people of Afghanistan in cultural terms has 
still to be determined. The archaeology of the Muslim period is still in its infancy. In many 
areas, particularly in Scistan, a great deal of evidence survives from which it would be possible 
to study settlements and the pattern of settlement in their entirety. The work of the German 
expedition reported in Chapter 7 is а start in this direction. It is not unexpected that so far 
the greater interest has been in the study of the major surviving monuments, be they palaces, 
tombs or mosques. Yet even so no history of the Muslim architecture of Afghanistan has 
hitherto been written, and Fischer's chapters аге in this respect also a pioneer attempt. 

The oldest Muslim monument so far identified is the Abbasid mosque recently discovered 
in the suburbs of Balkh. This should belong to the first phase of Muslim building activity, and 
date within a century or two of the conquest of Balkh by the Arab armies in д.р. 671. Its style 
supplies new links with west Asia and stands as a so far unique monument to Arab penetration 
into Afghanistan. 

From the eleventh century onwards we have a much greater volume of material and 
evidence of a succession of broad styles which may largely be associated with, if not actually 
named after, the dynasties who were their chief promoters. The first such style is linked with 
the Ghaznavids of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Buildings are found in many areas 
which may be ascribed to this period, The complex of palaces and associated town at Lashkari 
Bazar and the neighbouring Qala-i-Bust are of outstanding interest. The architectural style 
shows principally influences from Iran and Central Asia. A characteristic feature is that both 
burnt and unburnt brick is used, and that brick provided by far the most common building 
material. Carved marble occurs used architecturally. The palaces too contain traces of rich 
mural paintings. The subject matter of the carvings and paintings was not limited to 
inscriptions or geometric and plant designs, but also included representations of men and 
animals. Another special form of the Ghaznavid stvle was the Minaret or tower, the latter 
perhaps influenced by the victory towers which Mahmud saw on his victorious campaigns in 
India. Among other aspects of the Ghaznavid material culture mention must be made of the 
beautiful glazed wares, with clear links to the Samanid wares of Central Asia. As yet 
regrettably little is known of the other crafts which must have flourished at this time. 

During the twelfth and carly thirteenth centuries the short lived Ghorid kingdom 
witnessed the creation of a new style of architecture, developing from the Ghaznavid, and 
showing broadly similar influences. The recorded monuments of this period are once again 
mainly palaces, fortresses or minarets, and there is as yet very little information about the size 
or features of the settlements, or life of the common people. It is only with the surveys of 
Fischer and his colleagues that a beginning has been made on this sort of study, and it is to be 
hoped that with the progress of this work it will become possible to obtain a clearer view of 
the various monuments in relation to the functioning society of which they were once a part. 
As yet many aspects of the material culture are only vaguely known. The rich glazed wares, 


principally sgraffiato, the imports of luxury lustre wares, etc., have still to be properly 
described. 
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The Mongol invasions of the carly thirtcenth century are known to us primarily from the 
accounts of historians, and archacology has still to lend confirmation to much of their reports. 
This appears to be another very fruitful field, rich in potential, to check systematically the 
evidence from major towns or cities which are reported to have been destroyed at that time, 
and try to ascertain the extent of the damage and of the subsequent depopulation. ft has been 
suggested that the Mongol campaigns were aimed at the destruction of the irrigation systems 
so as to end the agricultural productivity of these otherwise arid arcas in the interests ої 
reverting to pastoralism. It would therefore be of great interest to try to discover how far this 
aim was successful, how far the irrigation systems were destroyed, and iso, how long it took 
to restore them thereafter. In the same way, the study of the succeeding period, under the 


Ukhans and Karts, shoud help to show the nature of the reconstruction and repopulation of 


devastated are 


A fresh contribution along the lines pursued by the German expedition in 
Seistan is likely to yield equally impressive results. 

The Timurid period (1370-1506) marks the culmination of the artistic and cultural 
achievements of Afghanistan after the advent of Islam. The architecture of this period again 
reflects predominantly Iranian and Central Asian influences and the use of glazed tiles, 
particularly blue, is a prominent feature. With the shift of the capital from Samarkand to 
Herat, western Alghanistan came to hold a position of unrivalled importance. The survival of 
so many monuments at Herat and elsewhere, and of so many products of the workshops of 
Herat, illuminated manuscripts and painting: 


jade carvings, metal work, pottery and carpets, 
means that it is already possible to construct a far fuller picture of thes 


things than for any 
earlier period. At the same time the need for archacological study of monuments and 
settlements with a view to obtaining a fuller view ol the life of the society, its economic and 
technological aspects, remains. The archaeologist need not shrink from the study of this 
splendid period because of its recentness, nor the comparative wealth of its historical 
documentation. In the context of Afghanistan there is still a great wealth of material awaiting 
discovery and study, and a major contribution to make. 

The establishment in this region of barren mountains and deserts, and of valleys of 
incredible lushness, of the capital of one of the most intellectually and artistically dynamic 
courts in both Asia and Islam, is a fitting apogec to the long history we have been reviewing. 
Afghanistan has acted as a crossroads, melting-pot and caravanserai between three major 
areas of cultural innovation in western, central and south Asia, and taking and blending 
elements and influences from all of them and from yet more distant regions, it has emerged as 
an important zone of interaction and development in its own right. What has been 
accomplished in elucidating the archaeology of Afghanistan is still dwarfed by the magnitude 
of what remains to be done, but from the answers that we have already we know that the 
remaining questions are important ones, and that the discoveries of the years ahead are likely 
to be not less dramatic than those оГ the past. 
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